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The  Ruffed  Grouse— Pennsylvania  State  Game  Bird. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
June  1,  1942. 


To  His  Excellency 
Arthur  H.  James, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sir: 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  covering  the  biennium  ending  May  31,  1942. 

In  the  previous  biennium  it  was  our  privilege  and  pleasure  to  report 
the  greatest  progress  of  this  Commission  in  any  two-year  period.  Now 
we  are  gratified  to  advise  that  a careful  analysis  of  the  advancements 
made  during  the  biennium  under  review  shows  that  it  even  surpasses 
the  former  period. 

With  your  cooperation  numerous  additional  desirable  objectives 
were  accomplished,  the  most  noteworthy  and  beneficial  of  which  was 
the  establishment  of  seven  divisional  field  offices  to  decentralize  and 
expedite  the  handling  of  the  Commission’s  expanding  program  in  the 
field. 

Very  little  additional  legislation  was  necessary  to  administer  our 
work  efficiently  during  the  biennium,  although  several  Acts  which  are 
hereinafter  mentioned  have  benefited  the  public  greatly.  We  express 
our  appreciation  to  the  IMembers  of  the  Legislature  for  passing  them 
and  to  you  for  approval  thereof. 

At  the  same  time  we  wish  to  extend  a word  of  grateful  appreciation 
to  the  members  of  our  staff,  the  sportsmen,  the  landowners,  and  the 
general  public  for  their  generous  and  unselfish  cooperation  to  assure 
the  success  of  our  program. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  we  have  summarized  our  major  accom- 
plishments. As  ahvays  it  is  our  sincere  desire  to  continue  serving  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  best  of  our  ability — a task  w'hich  in  the 
trying  months  ahead  will  be  increasingly  difficult  because  of  the  lack 
of  manpower,  transportation  facilities,  and  essential  supplies  and 
equipment. 
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Because  of  the  war  emergency,  the  Commission  is  refraining  from 
undertaking  any  work  which  can  safely  be  deferred  for  the  emergency. 
We  are  actually  suspending  certain  operations  due  to  lack  of  required 
help  and  materials. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROSS  L.  LEFFLER,  President. 
McKeesport. 

R.  LAMBERTON,  Vice-President, 

Franklin. 

NICHOLAS  BIDDLE, 

Bethayres. 

S.  C.  CASTNER, 

Williamsport. 

A.  W.  LEE,  JR., 

Clearfield. 

FRANK  B.  FOSTER,* 
Phoenixville. 

WAI.  G.  FLUKE,* 

Saxton. 

JOHN  H.  PRICE, * 

Scranton. 

0.  BEN  GIPPLE,* 

Harrisburg. 

G.  I.  PHILLIPS,* 

Alexandria. 

Attest; 

SETH  GORDON, 

Executive  Director. 


NOTE:  The  list  above  includes  the  members  who  served  on  the  Commission 
during  the  biennium  covered  by  this  report.  Mr.  Foster  died  November  26, 

1940,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Gipple  on  December  6.  Mr.  Fluke  also  was 
succeeded  on  the  same  date  by  Mr.  G.  I.  Phillips,  who  served  until  July  15. 

1941,  when  his  appointment  as  well  as  those  of  Messrs.  Price  and  Gipple'  expired 

in  the  absence  of  Senate  action  on  their  nominations.  Appointments  from  the 
close  of  the  biennium  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  were  as  follows:  Mr.  Ernest 

E.  Harwood,  Hazleton.  June  5,  successor  to  Mr.  Price;  Mr.  Gipple  re-appointed 
July  15;  Mr.  Harold  Moltz,  Williamsport,  August  13,  successor  to  Mr,  Castner, 
who  resigned  on  July  15;  Mr.  S.  Harold  Fisher,  Huntingdon,  successor  to  Mr. 
Phillips,  on  August  13;  and  on  December  9 Mr.  Moltz  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Carl 
W.  Rothfuss,  also  of  Williamsport.  Those  members  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*) 
were  not  serving  at  the  end  of  the  biennium. 
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MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


ADMINISTRATION 

The  reorganization  and  the  decentralization  of  the  Commission’s 
various  administrative  branches  effected  during  the  previous  biennium 
continued  to  function  smoothly  during  the  past  two  years.  The  Super- 
visors in  the  seven  Field  Divisions,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Game 
Protectors  and  Technicians  under  their  jurisdiction,  have  fully  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  to  handle  the  numerous  and  varied  phases  of 
the  Commission’s  program  under  the  new  setup,  thereby  relieving  the 
headquarters  staff  of  much  needless  travel  and  assuring  more  efficient 
administration. 


STATE  REDISTRICTED 

One  of  the  most  important  single  undertakings  of  the  Commission 
during  the  biennium  was  a field  redistricting  plan,  put  into  effect  on 
June  1,  1941,  after  several  years  of  intensive  study  and  planning. 

Under  this  plan  it  is  possible  to  more  nearly  equalize  the  adminis- 
trative responsibilities  of  the  entire  field  organization,  thereby  insur- 
ing better  and  more  uniform  service  to  the  sportsmen  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  of  neccessity  involved  a general  disregard  for  county 
lines  and  the  utilization  of  highways,  streams,  mountain  crests,  and 
other  natural  geographical  boundaries  instead.  Under  the  new  setup 
violations  can  be  reported  to  any  nearby  Game  Protector  with  the 
assurance  that  they  will  be  taken  care  of  promptly. 

So  far  this  forward  step  has  worked  admirably,  and  the  few  sports- 
men who  at  first  doubted  its  wisdom  soon  realized  that  it  has  guar- 
anteed economy  and  better  efficiency  in  field  management;  that  it 
has  permitted  more  frequent  patrols  and  better  law  enforcement;  and 
that  their  interests  in  general  are  being  served  better  than  ever  before. 

PREDATOR  CONTROL  STUDY 

By  far  the  most  important  large  committee  ever  selected  by  the 
Game  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  studying  an  important  wildlife 
problem  for  it  was  that  appointed  on  January  9,  1941.  This  group, 
known  as  the  Predator  Control  Study  Committee,  consisted  of  20 
outstanding  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life,  all  with  a keen  interest  in 
wildlife  conservation  and  upon  whom  the  Commission  could  depend 
to  make  a thorough  and  unbiased  survey. 

Members  of  the  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  R.  L.  Watts,  Ex-Dean 
of  <^he  School  of  Agriculture,  State  College,  and  prominent  in  sports- 
men’s affairs  for  years.  Chairman;  Dr.  Arthur  Henn,  Curator  of 
Ichthyology  of  the  Carnegie  IMuseum,  Pittsburgh,  and  State  President 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Vice-Chairman;  and  Charles 
H.  _Nehf,  sports  writer,  Allentown,  long  active  in  the  Southeastern  Di- 
vision of  the  Federation  of  Sportsman’s  Clubs,  Secretary. 
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Other  members  of  the  Committee  representing  sportsmen,  land- 
owners,  raccoon  hunters,  fox  lumters,  trappers,  fur  buyers,  bird  lovers 
and  other  groups  included  D.  W.  Bell,  Williamsport;  (D.  Neil  Pursley, 
Lewisburg) ; H.  E.  DuBroux,  DuBois;  Gerald  Edmunds,  Palmerton; 
Benjamin  F.  MacCartney,  Altoona;  Jacob  M.  Phillips,  Pillow;  Ralph 
B.  Simpson,  Warren;  and  J.  E.  VanCleve,  Waynesburg;  all  active 
workers  among  oi’ganized  sj)ortsmen  and  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  Francis  H.  Coffin,  Scranton,  active 
leader  among  bird  clubs;  Dr.  Charles  M.  B.  Cadwalader,  Director  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Philadelphia;  Ray  Armstrong,  Guy  Mills, 
active  leader  among  racoon  hunters;  W.  Newbold  Ely,  Ambler,  active 
leader  among  organized  fox  lumters;  Reinhold  H.  Fricke  of  the  Car- 
negie Museum,  Pittsburgh;  Miles  Horst,  Secretary  of  State  Grange, 
Harrisburg;  William  A.  Jackson,  active  leader  among  licensed  fur 
buyers,  Conneaut  Lake;  Earl  Poole,  actively  interested  in  the  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary,  Reading  Museum,  Reading;  S.  V.  Sedlak,  active 
leader  among  the  organized  trappers,  Winburne;  and  Donald  Turrill, 
active  among  game  breeders,  Laughlintown. 

The  organization  meeting  was  held  at  Harrisburg  on  January  9tli 
at  which  time  various  sub-committees  were  appointed  in  order  to 
expedite  the  program.  The  Committee,  individually  and  collectively, 
worked  hard  and  amassed  much  information  on  practically  all  the 
fur-bearers  and  the  winged  predators.  One  of  the  greatest  values 
derived  from  the  undertaking  was  a better  understanding  of  the  Com- 
mission’s predator  control  problems  by  the  leaders  of  all  groups  par- 
ticipating in  the  study.  At  roundtable  discussions  their  findings  were 
analyzed,  and  upon  the  completion  of  the  study  a summarized  report 
was  submitted  to  the  Commission,  where  it  is  now  being  given  careful 
consideration. 

ADDITIONAL  GAME  LANDS 

With  the  accjuisition  of  over  63,000  acres  of  State  game  lands  for 
refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds  during  the  biennium,  the  Com- 
mission’s land  purchases  passed  the  700,000-acre  mark.  Over  37,000 
acres  were  also  under  contract  for  purchase  at  the  end  of  May.  As  in 
previous  years,  efforts  w-ere  made  to  acquire  more  land  in  small  game 
territory,  a difficult  task  at  prices  the  Commission  is  justified  in 
paying. 

MORE  GAME  REFUGES 

Fifty-four  new  primary  game  refuges,  eight  auxiliary  refuges,  twenty 
propagation  areas,  and  two  dog  training  preserves  were  added  and 
conditions  for  wildlife  improved  on  them. 

FARM-GAME  PROJECTS 

The  number  of  cooperative  farm-game  projects  was  reduced  by 
seven  to  eliminate  from  the  program  undesirable  projects.  However, 
the  total  area  was  increased  over  10,000  acres  by  enlarging  others  to 
simplify  the  administrative  problems,  and  effect  economies  in  opera- 
tion. At  the  close  of  the  two-year  period  this  program  included  76 
projects,  containing  over  146,000  acres. 
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SPECIAL  WILDLIFE  PROJECTS 

This  program,  essentially  the  same  as  the  farm-game  prograrn, 
except  that  it  is  sponsored,  established,  and  maintained  by  sportsmen’s 
organizations  with  departmental  assistance,  gained  momentum  rapidly 
during  the  biennium,  the  number  of  projects  increasing  from  35  to 
114. 

FOOD  AND  COVER 

As  in  recent  years,  the  food  and  cover  program  was  emphasized 
and  millions  of  evergreen  seedlings  and  game  food  producing  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines,  were  planted  on  game  lands  and  game  refuges  with 
the  assistance  of  WPA,  NYA  and  CCC  personnel.  Many  release  cut- 
tings for  improving  wildlife  habitat  were  also  made  with  the  assistance 
of  these  Federal  agencies,  and  lumbering  operations  on  State  Game 
Lands  were  conducted  for  the  same  purpose  wherever  feasible. 

RESEARCH 

Numerous  important  research  projects  were  carried  on,  most  of 
them  continued  from  the  previous  biennium.  These  projects  include 
three  separate  classifications — one  dealing  with  physiological  studies, 
controlled  shooting  areas,  ecological  studies,  and  the  development  of 
sexing  technique  in  pheasants;  another  including  fur-bearing  animal 
studies,  controlled  deer  breeding  experiment,  a general  ecological  in- 
vestigation, and  forest-wildlife  relationships;  and  the  third  involving 
game  bird  propagation,  quail  management,  the  life  history  and  ecology 
of  the  wild  turkey,  the  black  bear,  the  predator  problem,  silvicultural 
practices  affecting  deer  food,  and  the  food  habits  of  game  birds. 

GAME  PROPAGATION 

Production  at  the  Game  Farms  was  stepped  up  considerably — -in 
fact,  it  exceeded  greatly  the  program  of  the  previous  biennium,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  number  of  pheasants,  quail  and  wild  tur- 
keys released.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  wild  turkey  propagating 
areas  was  increased  by  7,  bringing  the  total  at  the  close  of  the  two- 
year  period  to  21.  There  was  some  reduction  in  rabbit  purchases,  but 
the  Commission’s  program  of  live  trapping  and  transferring  native 
game  was  expanded  proportionately. 

EDUCATION 

IMore  visual  material,  including  motion  pictures,  bulletins,  pam- 
phlets, and  posters,  was  prepared  and  distributed,  more  meetings  were 
attended,  and  a closer  liaison  was  maintained  with  public  educators 
and  school  teachers  in  order  to  promote  conservation  more  widely  in 
the  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  public  schools. 

NEW  LEGISLATION 

Although  the  Legislature  met  twice  during  the  biennium — in  regular 
session  in  1941  and  special  session  in  1942 — very  few  changes  were 
made  in  the  Game  Law.  Briefly  the  acts  approved  are  as  follows; 
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SESSION  OF  1941 


Act  No.  131,  approved  July  8,  1941,  amended  and  clarified  Section 
317  by  stipulating  that  anyone  who  regularly  and  continuously  re- 
sides on  and  cultivates  lands  for  general  farm  crop  purposes,  com- 
mercial truck  growing,  commercial  orchards  or  commercial  nursery, 
including  woodlands  connected  therewith  and  operated  as  a part 
thereof,  for  a period  of  sixty  or  more  days  prior  to  the  general  open 
hunting  season,  will  be  entitled  to  hunt  without  a license,  both  on 
the  land  upon  which  they  reside  and  on  those  immediately  adjacent 
(other  than  public  lands)  with  the  written  consent  of  the  owner  or 
lessee  thereof. 

Act  No.  56,  approved  June  11,  1941,  provides  that  upon  application 
of  any  club  or  organization  of  at  least  20  members,  or  upon  applica- 
tion of  20  or  more  citizens,  together  with  a payment  of  a registration 
fee  of  $10.00,  the  Commission  may  issue  a permit  authorizing  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a special  dog  training  area.  This 
area  shall  not  be  less  than  100  acres  nor  more  than  250  acres,  and 
not  more  than  four  such  projects  shall  be  permitted  in  any  one  county. 
Dogs  may  be  trained  on  these  areas  at  any  time  during  the  entire  year. 

Act  No.  170,  approved  July  18,  1941,  provides  that  any  person 
upon  application  to  the  Commission,  and  the  payment  of  a fee  of 
$1.00,  may  be  issued  a permit  authorizing  the  possession  of  the  flesh 
of  a lawfully  killed  big  game  animal  or  any  part  thereof,  for  an  addi- 
tional period,  beyond  the  normal  60-day  period,  not  to  exceed  four 
months.  The  limit  for  all  other  game  is  only  60  days. 

Act  No.  206,  approved  July  28,  1941,  amended  the  law  with  refer- 
ence to  regulated  shooting  ground  permits  by  eliminating  the  necessity 
for  furnishing  public  hunting  grounds,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  delivering 
25%  of  the  birds  to  the  Commission  for  stocking  purposes.  Under  its 
provisions  only  one  plan  of  operation  is  now  authorized,  under  which 
the  holders  of  such  permits  may  kill  not  to  exceed  75%  of  the  pheas- 
ants and  chukar  partridges,  and  90%  of  the  mallard  or  black  ducks 
they  release  in  any  one  year. 

SPECIAL  SESSION  IN  1942 

Act  No.  11,  approved  April  13,  1942,  gives  the  Commission  the 
power  to  adjust  hours  for  hunting,  training  of  dogs,  and  carrying 
certain  firearms  and  ammunition  to  agree  with  Federal  War  Time  or 
other  Federal  regulations. 

Act  No.  21,  approved  April  23,  1942,  authorizes  the  use  of  non- 
metallic  trap  tags  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  for  six  months 
thereafter. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

HUNTING  LICENSES 

The  State  Department  of  Revenue,  as  during  previous  years,  di- 
rected the  issuance  of  all  hunting  licenses,  including  settlement  of 
accounts  with  the  issuing  agents  and  the  transmission  of  monies  arising 
from  this  source  to  the  State  Treasury  for  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the 
Game  Fund.  The  number  of  licenses  issued  during  the  past  eight 
years  is  given  below: 


Year 

Resident 

Non-Resident 

Alien  Non-Resident 

1933  

524,337 

4,966 

— 

1934  

568,666 

6,024 

■ 

1935  

606.469 

8,460 

■ 

1936  

534,573 

7,124 

2 

1937  

598,261 

8,357 

— 

1938  

654,146 

7,582 

2 

1939  

653.852 

9,047 

2 

1940  

666,420 

12.748 

— 

1941  

675,434 

10,922 

— 

According  to  tabulations  made  from  the  records  of  the  Department 
of  Revenue,  non-residents  from  34  states,  1 province  and  Panama, 
listed  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  licenses  sold,  were  issued  licenses 
during  1941,  as  follows: 

Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  ^Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Indiana, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Connecticut,  Virginia,  IMichi- 
gan,  Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  IMissouri,  Florida,  North  Carolina, 


During  the  past  two  years  over  19,900  tons  of  large  and  small  game  were  killed  in 

Pennsylvania. 
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Iowa,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Oklahoma,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Colorado,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Wyoming,  Louisiana, 
IMinnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Panama,  and  Alaska. 


The  question  has  frequently  been  asked:  “Into  what  age  and  occu- 
pational groups  do  our  Pennsylvania  hunters  fall?”  Recently  a sample- 
check  analysis,  comparable  to  popular  national  polls,  was  made  of 
the  licensed  hunters  for  the  year  1940.  That  analysis  produced  some 
very  surprising  results.  By  age  groups  the  classification  was  as 
follows: 


The  average  age  for  all  hunters  was  33.89  years.  It  will  be  noted 
from  the  statistics  above  that  the  percentage  of  licensed  hunters  under 
16  years  is  much  smaller  than  commonly  believed,  namely,  only  2.15%, 
and  that  the  total  for  all  hunters  under  20  aggregated  only  13.42%. 
The  highest  individual  age  group  was  20  to  25  years,  inclusive 
(18.22%) ; and  the  next  highest  was  in  the  41  to  50  group  (15.97%). 
Another  rather  striking  revelation  was  the  fact  that  the  combined 
total  of  the  hunters  under  20  and  over  60  aggregated  only  18.75%, 
while  the  20  to  60  group  aggregated  80.81%.  The  hunters  over  60, 
however,  constituted  over  5%,  or  one  out  of  every  twenty. 

As  above  indicated,  the  average  age  of  all  Pennsylvania  hunters 
in  1940  was  almost  34  years.  In  the  large  industrial  counties  the 
average  age  ran  as  low  as  30  years,  while  in  the  more  sparsely  popu- 
lated forest  regions,  such  as  Cameron  and  Pike,  the  average  was 
almost  40  and  41  years  respectively. 

The  occupational  groupings  of  our  hunters,  using  the  same  sub- 
divisions as  recent  military  questionnaires,  also  produced  some  unex- 
pected surprises.  Unskilled  workers,  for  example,  aggregated  46.77%; 
skilled,  20.52%  ; farmers,  9.41%  ; students,  6.66%  ; businessmen,  5.90%  ; 
clerical  workers,  3.40%;  professional  workers,  2.52%;  women,  1.07%; 
with  all  others  not  falling  into  the  above  classifications  aggregating 
only  3.75%. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  figures  is  the  high  percentage  of 
farmers  among  our  licensees,  almiost  9%%,  showing  conclusively  that 
most  of  the  farmers  of  the  Commonwealth  who  love  the  chase  pur- 
chase licenses  just  as  do  their  neighbors  from  the  villages  and  cities. 
This  analysis  also  indicates  that  the  skilled  workers,  business,  clerical, 
and  professional  men  combined  aggregate  slightly  over  32%  of  the 
total  number  of  hunters. 

The  1940  Federal  census  figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is 
anticipated  that  when  such  data  become  available  it  will  be  found 
that  the  age  groups  of  our  hunters,  as  well  as  the  occupational  classi- 
fications, will  be  in  practically  the  same  ratio  as  the  total  male  popu- 
lation of  the  Commonwealth. 


WHO  ARE  OUR  HUNTERS? 


12-15—  2.15% 
16-19—11.27% 
20-25—18.22% 
26-30—13.96% 
31-35—13.18% 


36-40—10.75% 
41-50—15.97% 
51-60—  8.73% 
61-70—  4.29% 


Over  70—1.04% 
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Photo  hy  C.  Gordoti  Kriehle 

When  meeting  or  passing  the  time  of  day  hunters  should  be  careful  that  their  guns 

are  pointed  in  a safe  direction. 


HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 

The  Commission,  continuing  its  established  policy,  used  every  means 
at  its  command,  including  the  press,  radio,  posters,  motion  pictures, 
and  the  summary  issued  with  each  and  every  hunting  license,  to  re- 
duce accidents.  During  the  two-year  period  there  were  69  fatal  and 
790  non-fatal  accidents.  On  the  basis  of  an  eighteen-year  summary 
11924-1941,  inclusive),  the  average  number  of  fatal  hunting  accidents 
was  46  per  year. 

During  this  biennium  the  yearly  average  was  34.5  persons.  This 
decrease  is  commendable  indeed,  and  more  especially  so  when  the 
average  annual  license  sale  of  682,762  licenses  for  the  past  two  years 
is  compared  with  the  average  annual  sale  of  only  568.155  during  the 
past  eighteen-year  period.  In  other  words,  during  the  biennium  there 
was  an  average  of  one  fatal  accident  for  every  19,790  licensed  hunters, 
whereas  during  the  past  eighteen  years  there  was  one  fatal  accident 
for  every  12,321  licensed  hunters. 

While  this  achievement  is  noteworthy,  there  are  still  too  many  need- 
less accidents.  The  Commission  will  not  be  satisfied,  and  neither 
should  any  sportsman  be,  until  it  is  possible  to  create  a “safer  hunt- 
ing consciousness”  on  the  part  of  all  hunters  who  go  afield.  To  accom- 
plish this  the  Commission  must  of  necessity  impose  maximum  penalties 
and  license  revocations  upon  those  who  have  no  regard  for  the  safety 
of  others,  not  to  mention  themselves. 
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In  comparing  non-fatal  accidents  during  the  biennium  with  other 
years  shown  in  the  table  below,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
since  1937  the  law  reciuired  that  all  hunting  accidents,  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  injury,  be  reported  to  the  Commission  within 
seventy-two  hours.  It  is  obvious  that  this  helped  to  swell  the  average 
annual  number  of  recorded  non-fatal  accidents  during  the  past  five 
years. 

During  the  biennium  the  Commission  continued  to  exercise  powers 
granted  by  the  1937  General  Assembly,  namely,  holding  hearings  in 
connection  with  hunting  accidents,  which  resulted  in  many  license 
revocations.  Heavy  penalties  and  license  revocations  also  were  im- 
posed by  the  courts  where  human  being  were  mistaken  for  wild 
creatures. 

The  trend  in  hunting  accidents  during  the  past  nine  years  is  as 
follows: 


Self-Inflicted  1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Fatal  

12 

11 

25 

15 

24 

20 

16 

12 

14 

Non-Fatal  . . . 

55 

55 

54 

47 

59 

58 

66 

58 

57 

Inflicted  by  Others 
Fatal  

’ 19 

17 

30 

8 

21 

30 

28 

31 

12 

Non-Fatal  ... 

197 

199 

198 

112 

277 

380 

280 

361 

313 

Totals  

283 

282 

307 

182 

381 

488 

390 

462 

396 

BIG  GAME  ACCIDENTS 

During  the  1940  big  game  season  there  were  18  fatal  accidents,  all 
while  hunting  deer;  in  1941,  6 fatal  accidents  occurred  while  hunting 
deer.  The  dates  on  which  these  accidents  occurred  are  as  follows: 


Day 

1st  

Fatal 

1940 

Non-Fatal 

Fatal 

4 . , 

1941 

Non-Fatal 
. . 10 

2nd  

9 . . 

21  

2 

3rd 

1 . . 

8 

3 

4th  

3 

1 . . 

1 

5th  

1 . . 

1 

1 

6th  

2 . . 

4 

7th  

3 . . 

7 

8th  

1 

9th  

4 

10th  

2 . . . 

1 

11th  

1 

12th  

3 

1 

13th  

2 . . . . 

1 . . 

14th  

2 . . 

14  

During  bear 
Totals  . 

season  — . . 

3 

1 

18  . . 

68  

....  6 .. 

27 

Data  were  collected,  as  heretofore,  on  the  value  of  wearing  red  as 
a safety  measure.  The  information  collected  and  tabulated  definitely 
supports  previous  studies,  namely,  that  this  growing  practice  among 
sportsmen  helps  to  reduce  accidents.  While  our  General  Assembly  has 
not  made  the  wearing  of  bright  red  mandatory,  the  Commission  has 
and  will  continue  to  stress  the  importance  of  this  simple  safety  meas- 
ure, even  though  in  the  opinion  “a  mantle  of  common  sense”  is  still 
the  most  protective  garment. 
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GAME  KILL 


During  the  past  two  years  the  small  game  supply  was  such  that  the 
Commission  was  rather  liberal  in  fixing  the  number  of  shooting  clays 
and  the  daily  and  season  bags  on  most  species.  However,  hunting  con- 
ditions, especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when  most  of  the 
hunters  crowd  into  the  field,  always  affect  the  season’s  success  almost 
as  much  as  does  the  available  supply  of  game.  The  actual  time  de- 
voted to  hunting  also  weighs  heavily  in  the  season’s  success,  and  under 
the  conditions  prevailing  during  the  1941  season  many  men  were 
compelled  to  crowd  their  trips  afield  into  far  fewer  hours  or  days. 

The  kill,  generally  speaking,  was  satisfactory  for  both  years,  as 
shown  in  the  table  below.  These  figures  are  based  on  Game-Kill  Re- 
ports filed  by  98.5%  of  the  licensed  hunters  in  1940  and  97.5%  of  the 
licensed  hunters  in  1941. 

Weight  Season  oj  1940  Season  of  1941 

of  (Final  Report*)  (Final  Reportf) 

Species  Each  Number  Weight  Number  Weight 


Deer,  Legal  Males  . . . 

.115  Lbs. 

40,995 

4,714,425  Lbs. 

19,271 

2,216,165  Lbs, 

Deer,  Legal  Antlerless.  80  “ 

145,580 

11,646,400 

(Closed) 

Totals  

186,575 

16,360,825 

U 

19,271 

2,216,165 

U 

Bears  

,175  “ 

524 

91,700 

a 

593 

103,775 

u 

Rabbits  

. m“ 

3,266,537 

5,716,440 

3,575,104 

6,456,432 

(( 

Hares  (Snow  Shoes) . , 

. 3 “ 

(Closed) 

(Closed) 

Squirrels  

. 1 “ 

1,044,784 

1,044,784 

u 

936,213 

936,213 

u 

Raccoons  

. 10  “ 

40,802 

408,020 

(< 

44,145 

441,450 

(t 

Wild  Turkeys  

. 10  “ 

5,218 

52,180 

3,911 

39,110 

u 

Ruffed  Grouse  

. iy3“ 

221,474 

295,299 

u 

187,990 

250,654 

i{ 

Ringneck  Pheasants  . 

. 

459,071 

1,262,445 

u 

537,990 

1,479,473 

u 

Quail  

. 6 Oz. 

74,808 

28,053 

i( 

70,929 

26,598 

a 

Woodcock  

. 6 “ 

29,087 

10,908 

a 

31,328 

11,748 

u 

Gallinules  and  Rails  . . 

. 4 “ 

5,091 

1,272 

(( 

4,162 

1,040 

a 

Grackles  (Blackbirds) 

. 

Lbs. 

43,204 

6,751 

(t 

46,566 

7,276 

a 

Wild  Waterfowl  

52,060 

130,150 

a 

55,836 

139,590 

a 

Woodchucks  

. 6 “ 

190,735 

1,144,410 

u 

196,729 

1,180,374 

a 

Total  Number  of  Species 

and  Weight  . 

5,619,970  26,553,237 

(( 

5,710,767 

13,089,898 

Reduced  to  tons  equals  13,277  Tons  6,645  Tons 

This  is  the  second  biennium  that  it  was  possible  to  report  the  annual 
game-kill  based  on  the  tabulation  of  reports  filed  by  hunters.  The 
Commission  started  to  tabulate  the  reports  in  1937.  The  significant 
revelation  of  each  year’s  tabulation  is  that  the  official  kills  for  previous 
years,  based  on  estimates  made  by  the  field  officers,  were  mostly  too 
conservative. 


•Based  upon  reports  from  98%%  of  the  licensed  hunters. 
tBased  upon  reports  from  97%%  of  the  licensed  hunters. 
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The  tabulation  below  shows  how  enthusiastically  the  sportsmen  co- 
operated with  the  Commission  during  the  past  two  years: 


1940 

1941 

Number  of  Licenses  Issued  

679,168 

686,356 

Percentage  of  Reports  Filed  Voluntarily  (with- 
out special  reminder  notices)  

89.7 

84.5% 

Percent  of  Game-kill  Reports  included  in  report 
in  Final  Tabulation  

98.5 

975% 

The  above  table  proves  conclusively  that  the  sportsmen  are  sup- 
porting the  Commission’s  program,  as  they  realize  more  and  more 
that  authentic  information  on  the  annual  game  take  is  of  vital  im- 
portance in  managing  the  wildlife  resources  of  a state  over  a long 
term  of  years.  The  Commission  solicits  the  whole-hearted  cooperation 
of  all  sportsmen  to  the  end  that  many  more  of  them  will  file  their 
reports  without  the  necessity  of  incurring  the  expense  of  mailing 
special  reminder  notices.  If  this  goal  could  be  reached  it  would  enable 
the  Commission  to  publish  the  final  Game-Kill  Report  much  earlier 
than  is  now  possible. 

STATUS  OF  GAME  SUPPLY 

Pennsylvania  sportsmen  have  long  taken  pride  in  the  State’s  game 
restoration  accomplishments.  They  are  not  only  anxious  to  hold  the 
gains  made,  but  cooperate  freely  in  the  Game  Commission’s  efforts  to 
make  further  advancements.  Unfortunately  space  in  this  report  does 
not  permit  a review  of  the  successive  long-term  steps  taken  to  bring 
about  these  favorable  conditions  for  wildlife. 

In  the  discharge  of  regulatory  responsibilities,  it  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  give  the  sportsmen  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  chase  to  the  maximum  consistent  with  the  prospective  game 
supply.  Naturally,  its  first  obligation  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  future 
of  no  species  is  jeopardized;  likewise  when  any  species  becomes  so 
abundant  as  to  endanger  its  own  future,  or  interfere  with  the  welfare 
of  others,  the  Commission  must  take  drastic  steps  to  I’e-establish  a 
proper  balance.  The  Commission  is  convinced,  however,  that  under 
normal  conditions  reasonable  hunting  or  trapping  does  not  materially 
affect  the  future  supply  of  any  species;  and  that  the  breeding  seasons, 
the  condition  of  wildlife  habitats,  and  the  severity  of  winters  all  play 
a more  important  role  in  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  game  than  does 
the  annual  take  by  hunters  and  trappers. 

The  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  most  sportsmen  is  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  different  species  of  game,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
future.  The  information  below,  in  broad  summary,  gives  the  status 
of  the  various  game  species  at  the  close  of  the  biennium. 

Because  of  the  recent  mild  winter,  the  small  game  breeding  stock 
came  through  in  exceptionally  good  shape.  An  early  Spring,  with  the 
month  of  April  unusually  dry,  gave  various  species  of  game  a fine 
start  on  the  1942  breeding  season,  although  forest  fires  in  many  lo- 
calities played  havoc  with  the  early  nesting  birds. 
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Photo  hy  W.  L.  R.  Drake 

There  was  more  wild  turkey  breeding  stoek  in  the  forest  during  the  past  two  nesting 

seasons  than  for  some  years. 


Briefly  sunimarized,  at  the  end  of  the  biennium  rabbits  were  much 
more  abundant  than  usual;  varying  liares  (snowshoe  rabbits)  were 
once  again  definitely  on  the  increase;  squirrels  were  plentiful;  raccoons 
were  more  abundant  in  the  northern  high  mountain  country  than  de- 
sirable, elsewhere  the  supply  was  adequate. 

There  was  more  wild  turkey  breeding  stock  in  the  forests  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nesting  season  than  for  some  years;  ruffed  grouse 
were  definitely  on  the  upward  trend;  ringneck  pheasants  continue  to 
prosper  in  the  regions  where  they  have  become  thoroughly  established. 
By  judicious  trapping  and  transferring  wild  stock,  as  well  as  stocking 
mature  pen-reared  birds  at  the  proper  time,  ringnecks  are  becoming 
established  on  a shootable  basis  in  sections  where  heretofore  they 
seemed  hopeless. 

Bobwhite  quail  have  still  not  recovered  fully  from  the  terrific  mortal- 
ity of  the  1935-36  winter,  but  the  quail  outlook  throughout  their 
natural  range,  where  favorable  food  and  cover  conditions  prevail,  is 
more  encouraging  than  at  any  time  since  that  disastrous  winter. 

Waterfowl  prospects  seem  to  be  much  better  than  for  some  years, 
but  Federal  authorities  report  that  Wilson’s  Snipe  and  woodcock  have 
not  responded  to  protection  as  anticipated.  The  breeding  stock  of  these 
two  migrants  is  still  considerably  below  normal. 
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Photo  hy  W.  L.  R.  Drake 

Rabbit  hunting:  constitutes  the  most  popular  sport  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1940  the  Commission,  for  the  first  time  since  1931,  declared  a 
statewide  season  for  both  antlered  and  antlerless  deer,  with  spike 
bucks  only  protected.  The  harvest  that  season  was  40,995  antlered 
bucks  and  145,580  antlerless  deer,  a total  of  186,570.  This  action  was 
taken  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  number  of  animals  removed 
would  be  very  large,  and  that  in  some  regions  more  would  be  killed 
than  desirable,  but  the  Commission  felt  that  only  by  such  a courageous 
step  could  the  cruel  starvation  of  many  thousands  of  deer  be  averted, 
and  conditions  be  improved  for  small  game  as  well  as  for  deer. 

While  the  number  of  antlered  bucks  killed  during  the  1941  season 
was  only  slightly  higher  than  in  1936,  many  more  would  have  been 
bagged  if  hunting  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  had  been 
normal.  There  was  no  tracking  snow  and,  with  fog  and  rain  over 
much  of  the  State,  visibility  was  unusually  poor.  Many  hunters,  who 
could  stay  in  the  deer  country  only  a few  days  because  of  industrial 
conditions,  lost  their  chance  to  bag  a buck  largely  because  they  were 
unable  to  see  antlers  at  a distance.  The  bucks  killed  in  1941,  however, 
because  of  improved  forage  conditions,  were  better  specimens  and 
had  larger  antlers  than  has  been  true  for  a decade  or  more.  With  a 
much  reduced  deer  herd,  the  old-fashioned  art  of  deer  hunting,  as 
contrasted  to  deer  killing,  also  was  definitely  revived. 
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The  first  big  reduction  in  the  herd  occurred  in  1931.  From  that 
year  to  1941  inclusive  a total  of  725,317  deer  were  removed — an 
average  of  65,849  annually  during  the  11-year  period.  Of  these  ani- 
mals, according  to  the  best  available  information,  366,000  were  males 
and  359,000  were  females. 

Successive  heavy  reductions  in  the  herd  brought  the  numbers  of 
the  deer  to  a point  more  nearly  commensurate  with  their  food  require- 
ments, and  crowded  the  remaining  animals  back  into  the  forests  where 
they  belonged,  thus  relieving  widespread  farm  damage  complaints. 
These  reductions,  together  with  the  very  noticeable  benefits  from 
numerous  small  lumbering  operations,  and  extensive  improvement 
cutting  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  finally  produced  the 
results  the  Commission  originally  sought  to  attain  back  in  1931. 
Conditions  in  the  forests  for  ruffed  grouse,  the  varying  hare,  the 
cottontail  rabbit,  and  the  wild  turkey,  as  well  as  for  the  deer  them- 
selves, are  much  more  favorable  today.  The  Commission  believes 
that  the  deer  herd  is  currently  at  about  the  level  where  it  should  be 
maintained,  at  least  until  such  time  as  lumbering  operations  again 
become  widespread. 

The  black  bear  supply  is  holding  up  exceptionally  well,  and  the 
declaration  of  a season  separate  and  apart  from  that  for  deer  has  in  a 
large  measure  been  responsible  for  maintaining  the  supply  of  these 
much  sought  after  game  animals  on  a huntable  basis.  Thousands  of 
hardy  outdoorsmen  now  annually  match  their  skill  against  these  wily 
creatures  in  preference  to  hunting  deer.  At  the  end  of  the  biennium, 
the  future  prospects  for  bear  hunting  were  very  satisfactory. 


SPECIAL  GAME  PERMITS 


Taxi-  Ferret  Ferret  Propa-  Field  triever  lect- 

dermist  Oumers  Breeders  gating  Trial  Trial  mg 


1940-41  181  8 1 195  89  3 13 


1941-42  175  12  3 187  63  3 13 


Fur  Regulated 


Fox 


Fur  Fur 


Dealers’  Shooting  Roadside  Hunting 


Farming  Deale 


rs  Employes  Grounds  Menageries  Clubs 

40  16  35  18 

50  20  35  20 


1940- 41 

1941- 42 


182  401 


19’.  427 


Archery 

Preserve 


Special  Dog 
Training 


1940- 41 

1941- 42 


95 

67 


30 


TAXIDERMY  EXAMINATIONS 


During  the  biennium  the  Commission  continued  to  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Act  of  June  3,  1937,  namely,  requiring 
those  desiring  to  practice  taxidermy  for  profit  to  compete  in  an  exam- 
ination and  pass  with  a satisfactory  grade.  The  Taxidermy  Board, 
composed  of  three  expert  taxidermists  associated  with  the  Common- 
wealth’s leading  museums,  conducted  two  examinations  for  new  ap- 
plicants and  for  taxidermists  who  failed  to  renew  their  permits  within 
ninety  days  from  May  31,  1937.  The  results  of  these  examinations, 
the  dates  they  were  held,  etc.,  are  given  below: 


Fourth 
Examination 
Sept.  24,  1940 


Number  of  persons  competing  in  the 

examination  13 

Number  of  persons  who  passed  with 

a satisfactory  grade  13 

Number  of  persons  who  failed  to  pass 
examination  0 


Fijth 

Examination 
Sept.  16,  1941 

8 

8 

0 


Tlie  examination  system  has  been  in  effect  for  five  years,  and  it  is 
generally  agreed  it  gives  the  sportsmen  desirable  protection  because 
there  is  now  less  chance  of  valuable  trophies  being  spoiled  in  the 
hands  of  unskilled  taxidermists.  Another  decided  advantage  in  the 
present  system  is  the  right  of  the  Commission,  when  conditions  war- 
rant, to  call  in  for  examination  any  licensed  taxidermist  against  whom 
two  or  more  legitimate  complaints  were  registered  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months  before  a renewal  permit  is  granted. 


REGULATED  SHOOTING  GROUNDS 

During  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  the  Commission  issued  Regu- 
lated Shooting  Grounds  Permits  under  the  provision  of  the  original 
Act  approved  June  3,  1937,  when  satisfied  that  such  shooting  grounds 
would  not  be  inimical  to  the  public  interest.  Under  that  plan  two 
kinds  of  permits  were  issued:  (a)  Where  the  owner  agreed  to  make 
available  an  open  public  hunting  area  equal  to  at  least  one-half  of 
the  area  of  the  regulated  shooting  grounds,  with  public  access  assured 
thereto,  and  (b)  in  lieu  of  providing  the  required  public  hunting  area 
to  turn  over  to  the  Commission  prior  to  the  shooting  season  twenty- 
five  per  centum  of  the  propagated  or  purchased  birds  for  stocking 
elsewhere. 

Under  the  first  plan  the  owner  and  his  invited  guests  could  kill,  by 
shooting  only,  not  to  exceed  sixty  per  centum  of  the  pheasants  and 
chukar  partridges,  and  ninety  per  centum  of  the  mallard  or  black 
ducks  released- on  the  premises  each  year.  Under  the  second  plan  the 
owner  and  his  invited  guests  were  allowed  to  take  all  of  the  remaining 
seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  pheasants  or  chukar  partridges  and 
ninety  per  centum  of  the  ducks  propagated  or  purchased  and  released 
for  shooting  purposes. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  biennium  the  Commission  issued 
these  permits  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  amended  July  28, 
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Photo  hy  Leo  A.  Lutiringer,  Jr. 

Many  sportsmen’s  clubs,  of  which  there  are  over  1,000  in  the  Commonwealth,  boast 
their  own  club  houses  and  trap  shooting  layouts. 

1941.  The  amended  law  simplified  the  regulations  in  that  the  two 
separate  options  with  their  varying  shooting  rights  were  eliminated  and 
only  one  plan  of  operation  was  provided,  namely,  that  the  holder  of 
the  permit,  and  his  invited  guests,  could  take  or  kill  not  to  exceed 
seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  pheasants  and  chukar  partridges,  and 
ninety  per  centum  of  the  mallard  or  black  ducks  propagated  and  re- 
leased on  the  premises  each  year.  Under  the  amended  law  it  became  un- 
necessary to  make  available  an  open  public  area  adjacent  to  the  regu- 
lated shooting  grounds,  or  to  deliver  birds  to  the  Commission. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  the  Commission  issued  three 
13)  Option  “A”  and  sixteen  (16)  Option  “B”  Permits.  During  the 
second  year  the  Commission  issued  twenty  (20)  permits.  The  benefits 
which  accrued  to  the  sportsmen  during  the  two  years  in  question  are 


set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

June  1,  1940,  to  May  31,  1941: 

OPTION  “A” 

Number  of  permits  issued  3 

Fees  paid  for  permits  S200.00 

Total  number  of  acres  provided  annually  by  permittes  for  o))en 

public  huntinp:  2,470 

Number  of  birds  killed  (3,939  ringneck  pheasants  and  3.713 

ducks)  7,652 

Number  of  birds  which  escaped  (3.942  ringneck  jiheasants  and 
1,197  ducks)  5,139 

OPTION  “B” 

Number  of  permits  issued  13 

Fees  paid  for  permits  .S635.00 

Total  number  of  acres  of  land  used  for  such  shooting  purposes..  7,143 
Number  of  birds  turned  over  to  Commission  for  restocking  pur- 
poses elsewhere  (1,134  ringneck  pheasants  and  250  ducks)  ....  1,384 

Number  of  birds  killed  (2,100  ringnecks  and  557  ducks)  2,657 

Number  of  birds  which  escaped  (1,484  ringnecks  and  183  ducks).  1,667 
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The  above  gathering  marked  the  gala  opening  of  an  outdoor  rifle  range  for  sportsmen 

in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

June  1,  1941,  to  May  31,  1942: 


Number  of  permits  issued  20 

Fees  paid  for  permits S995.00 

Total  number  of  acres  of  land  used  for  such  shooting  purposes..  11,377 
Number  of  birds  killed  (6,568  ringneck  pheasants,  1 chukar  part- 
ridge and  4,857  ducks)  11,426 

Number  of  birds  which  escaped  (5,216  ringneck  pheasants,  77 
chukar  partridges  and  3,063  ducks)  8,356 


For  the  shooting  privilege  granted  to  the  holders  of  these  permits 
during  the  two-year  period  the  Game  Fund  was  enriched  by  $1,830.00 
and  10,642  ringneck  pheasants,  77  chukar  partridges  and  4,443  ducks 
escaped  the  gunners,  plus  the  1,384  pieces  of  game  turned  over  to 
the  Commission  for  restocking  purposes  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  game 
which  escaped  served  the  same  purpose  for  restocking  purposes  as  if 
it  had  been  purchased  by  the  Commission  and  released.  Also,  during 
the  year  which  ended  May  31,  1941,  the  operators  of  Option  “A”  made 
available  for  public  hunting  2,470  acres,  which  would  ordinarily  have 
been  closed. 

SPECIAL  DOG  TRAINING  AREA  PERMITS 

On  June  11,  1941  the  Governor  approved  a bill  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  which  added  Section  938,  Special  Dog  Training 
Areas,  to  the  Game  Law.  Under  this  Act,  upon  application  of  any 
club  or  organization  having  twenty  or  more  members  who  are  citizens, 
or  upon  the  application  of  twenty  or  more  citizens  of  this  Common- 
wealth and  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  $10.00,  the  Commission 
may  issue  a ])ermit  authorizing  the  establishment  and  maintenance  by 
such  club,  organization  or  citizens,  of  a dog  training  area  wherein  and 
whereon  dogs  may  be  trained  at  any  time  of  the  year.  No  such  train- 
ing area  shall  be  less  than  one  hundi'ed  acres,  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  nor  shall  permits  be  issued  for  more  than 
four  special  dog  training  areas  in  any  one  county. 
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Unless  the  Commission  finds  it  unnecessary  to  do  so,  the  permittees 
shall  annually  stock  twenty-five  pieces  of  game  per  one  hundred  acres 
at  their  own  expense. 

The  boundary  line  of  such  special  dog  training  area  must  be  plainly 
posted  prior  to  October  first  of  each  year.  Neither  the  permittee  nor 
any  other  person  shall  at  any  time  hunt  or  trap  within  the  confines 
of  such  area,  except  that  the  permittees  or  any  other  persons  author- 
ized by  them  may  hunt  or  trap  predators. 

A tabulation  of  the  thirty  applications  during  the  first  year  reveals 
tlie  following  information: 


Number  of  counties  in  which  areas  were  established  18 

Number  of  applications  filed  by  organizations  or  clubs  26 

Number  of  applications  filed  by  groups  of  20  or  more  citizens  . . 4 

Number  of  acres  set  aside  as  training  areas  5,131 

Number  of  areas  whereon  the  training  of  all  classes  of  dogs  was 

permitted  14 

Number  of  areas  whereon  training  was  limited  to  certain  kind 

of  dogs  16 

Number  of  areas  whereon  guests  were  permitted  to  train  their 

dogs  16 

Number  of  areas  where  adjacent  lands  were  open  to  public 

hunting  19 

Number  of  areas  where  adjacent  lands  were  not  open  to  public 
hunting  11 


FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS 

It  is  believed  the  one  question,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  asked 
by  sportsmen  has  to  do  with  the  amount  of  money  paid  into  the 
Game  Fund,  and  for  what  purposes  it  was  expended.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  considerable  information,  in  detail,  is  published  in  the 
biennial  report;  also  that  yearly  statements  with  accompanying  ar- 
ticles are  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News.  The  financial 
status  for  the  period  covered  by  this  report  is  set  forth  on  charts  and 
in  detailed  tabular  statements  which  appear  in  the  appendix  and  in 
summarized  form  as  follows: 

During  the  first  year  the  sum  of  $1,658,738.77  was  credited  to  the 
Game  Fund;  during  the  second  year  the  revenue  amounted  to  $1,650,- 
988.61;  or  a total  of  $3,309,727.38  for  the  biennium — an  all-time 
record. 


Expenditures  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  were  $1,485,190.20,  the 
second  year  $1,433,415.24,  or  a total  of  $2,918,605.24. 

The  comparative  figures  below  wull  be  of  interest: 


Biennium 

Revenue 

1922-24  

$1,235,373.33 

1924-26  

1,412,634.88 

1926-28  

1.837,097.41 

1928-30  

2,228,459.07 

1930-32  

2,667,813.84 

1932-34  

2,317,305.00 

1934-36  

2,601,471.92 

1936-38  

2,591,452.23 

1938-40  

3,016,911.71 

1940-42  

3,309,727.38 

Expenditures 
$1,085,440.72 
1,480,384.63 
1,475,450.15 
2,194,048.21 
2,493,373  01 
2,353,794.60 
2,157,303.56 
2,789,806.17 
2,945,213.83 
2,918,605.24 
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The  main  contributing  factors  responsible  for  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  revenue  include:  (a)  the  sale  of  many  more  licenses  than 
ever  before,  and  (b)  Federal  Aid  amounting  to  $160,187.02  received 
during  the  two-year  period,  or  $125,362.28  more  than  the  previous  bien- 
nium when  such  assistance  was  first  made  available  to  the  several 
states. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Pittsman-Robertson  Federal  Aid  in 
Wildlife  Restoration  Act,  tliere  is  allocated  to  each  state  for  prescribed 
conservation  projects  a certain  amount  of  money. 

The  amount  of  the  allocation  is  apportioned  in  two  ways:  (a)  The 
ratio  whicl)  the  hunters’  license  sale  in  Pennsylvania  bears  to  the  li- 
senses  sold  in  the  United  States  during  the  previous  year,  and  (b)  the 
ratio  of  square  miles  in  Pennsylvania  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
square  miles  in  the  United  States.  From  the  very  beginning  the  Com- 
mission took  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  push  forward  its  con- 
servation program.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  75%  and  the  states  25%  of  the  cost  of  approved  projects. 


Photo  hy  William  Grimm 

American  Bittern  on  nest  at  Pymatuning  Sanctuary,  Crawford  County. 
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Deer  are  often  attracted  to  game  refuses,  huntinsT  oainps,  etc.,  by  consistent  fcedinff. 


STATUS  OF  THE  GAME  FUND 

A study  of  the  financial  statements  appended  hereto  will  disclose 
that  the  Commission  operated  well  within  its  income  during  the  bien- 
nium. This  was  accomplished  by  strict  adherence  to  a policy  estab- 
lished years  ago,  namely,  basing  the  expenditures  on  a conservative 
license  sale,  with  the  understanding  that  any  additional  revenue  accru- 
ing to  the  credit  of  the  Game  Fund  because  more  licenses  are  sold  than 
estimated  shall  not  be  used  during  the  year  in  which  collected,  but 
shall  be  carried  over  to  the  following  year  for  budgetary  purposes. 

This  method  of  budgeting  precludes  the  possibility  of  over-expending 
anticipated  income,  and  few  sportsmen  will  question  the  wisdom  of 
having  part  of  the  next  year’s  budget  covered  by  cash  in  the  bank  at 
the  beginning  of  the  budget  year,  when  it  is  a known  fact  that  the 
balance  of  the  budget  is  based  on  a license  sale  substantially  below 
the  actual  sale  the  year  before. 

During  this  biennium  the  Commission  continued  its  long  established 
policy  with  reference  to  keeping  new  projects  well  within  available 
funds.  In  addition  to  the  above  safeguard,  the  Commission  is  always 
cautious  in  allocating  additional  revenues,  otherwise  too  much  might 
go  into  new  projects  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  annual  operat- 
ing expenses  beyond  the  amount  of  money  available.  When  all  these 
facts  are  considered,  sportsmen  will  understand  why  new  programs 
cannot  be  expanded  as  extensively  and  as  raiiidly  as  may  be  desired. 

WAR  TIME  RESERVE 

On  Table  No.  4,  Page  No.  72,  Statement  of  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditures, there  is  an  item  “War  Time  Reserve,  $300,000,”  under 
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“Analysis  of  Funds  Available  May  31,  1942.”  As  early  as  June  1, 
1941  the  Commission  felt  that  a “Special  Reserve”  should  be  created 
for  use  during  the  war  to  compensate  for  anticipated  loss  of  revenue 
due  to  a decreased  license  sales.  Accordingly,  when  the  1941-42  budget 
was  established  $107,200  was  set  aside  as  a special  reserve,  which  was 
increased  to  $147,825  on  December  1,  1941.  On  June  1,  1942  this 
was  further  increased  to  $300,000.  This  amount,  as  will  be  noted,  is 
over  and  above  the  regular  “Operating  Reserve”  of  $346,478.08. 
Furthermore,  it  is  obvious  that  part  of  this  “War  Time  Reserve” 
might  be  required  for  the  first  or  second  post-war  years  for  capital 
expenditures;  (major  equipment,  building  supplies,  etc.),  which  natur- 
ally will  be  greater  due  to  pyramiding  these  needed  items.  Because 
of  the  all-time  record  license  sales  during  1940  and  1941,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  create  this  reserve  and  still  have  sufficient  funds  available 
to  carry  on  the  normal  functions  of  the  Commission. 

CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS 

The  Commission  started  to  purchase  State  Game  Lands  on  a small 
scale  in  1920,  which  program  was  greatly  accelerated  in  1927  when 
seventy-five  (75(^)  cents  (the  amount  of  the  increase  in  the  license  fee) 
was  set  aside  for  the  creation,  acquisition  and  the  maintenance  of 
State  Game  Lands,  and  subsequently  the  purchase  and  development 
of  the  Game  Farms.  Its  capital  investments  have  increased  from  less 
than  $50,000  to  nearly  $4,000,000.00  as  of  May  31,  1942,  the  details 
of  which,  excluding  obsolete  equipment  disposed  of,  appears  below: 

Capital 

Expenditures 


State  Game  Lands  $3,357,670.76  (a) 

Buildings  on  Game  Lands  180,744.00  (b) 

State  Game  Farms  (including  lands,  buildings,  farm 

and  propagating  equipment)  310,867.84  (b) 

Training  School  (including  buildings  and  equipment) . 32,470.50  (b) 

Current  Equipment  (including  automobiles,  trucks, 
tractors,  graders,  etc.)  102,393,69  (b) 


Total  .83,984,146.79 


In  addition  to  the  regular  operating  expenses  of  the  Commission, 
money  must  be  allocated  from  current  revenues  for  maintenance,  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  these  capital  investments  in  order  to 
secure  the  maximum  benefits.  For  details  covering  these  expenditures, 
please  refer  to  Tables  3 and  4 on  pages  70,  71,  72,  and  73  of  this  report. 
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Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  fur-bearers.  AVhen  the  market  has  been  hig:h  the  income  to 
trappers  from  this  medium  has  reached  as  much  as  the  .^*2,000,000  mark. 


PREDATOR  ^CONTROL 

Predators  are  controlled  by  paying  bounties  for  killing  undesirable 
species.  This  reward  is  paid  only  on  animals  of  little  fur  value  which 
would  not  be  trapped  in  sufficient  numbers  without  this  incentive. 

Bounties  paid  during  the  biennium  were  as  follows:  Gray  fox,  $4.00; 
weasel,  $0.50;  adult  goshawk,  $2.00  (Xov.  l-!May  31);  fledging  gos- 
hawk, $1.00  (Xov.  l-klay  31) ; red  fox,  $4.00  (twenty-six  counties 
only,  commenced  July  1,  1941,  ended  (March  31,  1942). 

Prior  to  1929  the  fur  value  of  the  red  fox  was  very  high  and  much 
effort  was  expended  trapping  them.  This  resulted  in  a lowering  of  the 
red  fox  population  and  the  bounty  was  removed.  Since  the  fur  value 
has  decreased  and  red  foxes  again  became  numerous  in  certain  north- 
ern regions,  a temporary  or  short-term  bounty  was  placed  on  them  in 
twenty-six  of  the  northern  counties  (Bradford,  Butler,  Cameron,  Cen- 
tre, Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton.  Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  For- 
est, Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Lycoming,  McKean,  (Mercer,  (Montour,  Xorth- 
umberland.  Potter,  Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango  and 
Warren).  In  1929,  the  last  year  in  which  a statewide  bounty  was 
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paid  on  the  red  fox,  rewards  were  paid  for  killing  2,973  of  these  ani- 
mals. During  the  biennium  bounties  were  paid  on  11,197  animals 
taken  in  the  twenty-six  counties  of  the  State. 

A summary  of  the  bounty  paid  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years 
follows: 


1940-1941 

1941-1942 

Gray  F oxes  

9,503 

6.646 

Red  Foxes  (26  counties)  

6,612 

4,585 

Weasles  

21,068 

13,988 

Goshawks  (adult)  

26 

26 

Goshawks  (fledglings)  

5 

3 

Amount  Paid  

$75,051 

$51,973 

Number  of  Claims  

14,673 

10,431 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  predators  taken  during  the  second 
year  of  the  biennium  it  is  believed  was  largely  due  to  many  trappers 
securing  employment  in  industrial  plants. 

During  the  summer  of  1941  the  most  successful  hunters  and  trappers 
of  predators  in  over  one-half  of  the  counties  of  the  State  were  inter- 
viewed concerning  the  methods  used  to  control  these  creatures.  The 
investigations  revealed  a correlation  between  the  time  and  energy  spent 
in  controlling  predators  and  the  rate  of  bounty  paid,  the  value  of  raw 
furs,  and  existing  economic  conditions.  The  survey  also  revealed  that 
in  certain  areas  of  the  State  different  control  methods  are  applicable, 
and  no  standard  method  produces  equally  satisfactory  results. 

Trapping  methods  have  improved  so  much  in  recent  years  that  a 
novice  can  become  a successful  trapper  by  taking  only  a few  lessons 
from  a competent  instructor. 

A careful  check  is  maintained  at  all  times  to  detect  fraudulent 
bounty  claims.  All  claims  which  appear  to  be  improper  are  investi- 
gated. The  results  of  these  investigations  show  that  the  tactics  of  the 
violator  have  changed  and  there  is  less  effort  on  the  part  of  this  type 
of  person  to  secure  pelts  from  other  states  and  attempt  to  probate  them 
in  this  Commonwealth.  A large  number  of  the  violations  of  the 
bounty  law  are  committed  by  persons  who  swear  to  false  information 
given  in  the  affidavit  in  order  to  collect  bounty  on  animals  which  have 
been  killed  in  Pennsylvania,  but  to  which  the  claimant  has  no  lawful 
right. 

FUR-BEARERS 

A tabulation  of  the  number  of  fur-bearers  taken  during  the  past 
two  vears  is  given  below: 

1939-19 Jfi  1940-1941 


Species 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Muskrats  

407.676 

$426,395  55 

373,294 

$488,098,05 

Skunks  

321,893 

204.970.50 

255,439 

195.955.78 

Minks  

9,034 

48,099.18 

6,736 

39,407.51 

Opossums  

110,479 

22,198.13 

70,831 

15,276.07 

Beavers  

702 

9,512.14 

1,195 

28,097.84 

Otters  

18 

174.00 

15 

111.00 

Raccoons  

33,095 

62,229.45 

34,639 

73,711.46 

Weasles  

36,581 

8,886.26 

22,363 

8,272.39 

Red  Foxes  

6.955 

15,435.53 

7,548 

15,779.63 

Gray  F oxes  .... 

10,519 

16,385.81 

7,846 

11,748.78 

Wild  Cats  

12 

14.65 

9 

10.00 

Totals  

937,055 

$814,301.20 

779,870 

$876,468.51 
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state  Game  Lands  No.  177  in  Allegheny  County.  A gift  to  the  Sportsmen  from  former 

Judge  D.  M.  Miller. 

STATE  GAME  LANDS 

THE  700,000-ACRE  MARK  PASSED 

Funds  provided  by  sportsmen  have  made  it  possible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  acquire  700,306.4  acres  of  State  Game  Lands,  with  approxi- 
mately 39,272  acres  additional  under  commitment  for  acquisition. 
The  700,000-acre  mark  was  passed  at  the  end  of  the  biennium,  speci- 
fically on  May  29,  1942,  when  title  for  661.1  acres  in  Washington 
County  was  acquired.  That  acquisition  brought  the  aggregate  area  of 
State  Game  Lands  to  700,306.4  acres,  all  secured  during  the  22  years 
since  the  land  purchase  program  was  started.  These  lands  represent 
the  finest  system  of  state-owned  game  management  areas  in  existence, 
and  their  acquisition  is  an  achievement  in  which  sportsmen  are  fully 
justified  in  taking  great  pride.  They  proposed  the  land  purchase  pro- 
gram in  1919,  and  the  entire  cost  has  been  borne  by  them,  no  part 
having  been  paid  from  other  State  revenues. 

HUNTING  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  VALUES 

State  Game  Lands  are  made  up  of  a combination  of  forest  acreage 
and  sub-marginal  farms,  the  latter  unfit  for  agriculture.  All  of  the 
acreage  comprises  good  game  territory,  the  major  portion  open  to 
public  hunting  with  only  about  9%  set  apart  as  refuges  and  entirely 
closed.  Thus  many  thousands  of  sportsmen  are  provided  areas  on 
which  to  pursue  their  favorite  sport,  and  annually  secure  large  quan- 
tities of  game  worth  thousands  of  dollars. 

Game  Lands  constitute  a valuable  asset,  not  only  to  sportsmen  but 
to  all  the  people  of  the  State.  A large  part  of  the  acreage  is  covered 
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with  tree  growth,  situate  on  the  headwaters  of  the  State’s  main  creeks 
and  rivers,  and  consequently  provides  splendid  protection  to  water- 
sheds. You  can  readily  see,  therefore,  that  the  present  generation 
of  licensed  hunters,  in  addition  to  providing  themselves  with  sport, 
are  also  amassing  a valuable  heritage  for  posterity. 

These  lands  represent  an  investment  the  future  value  of  which  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  given  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  They  not 
only  provide  the  sport  of  hunting  and  many  miles  of  fishing  waters 
for  present  and  future  generations,  but  constitute  a growing  source 
of  continuous  revenues  for  the  the  Game  Fund  from  the  sale  of  timber 
and  other  forest  products.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  forest  acre- 
age acquired.  In  fact,  even  though  only  low-priced  cut-over  lands 
are  purchased,  the  sum  of  $39,263.04  was  realized  from  the  sale  of 
timber  and  wood  during  the  biennium.  It  is  reasonably  safe  to  predict 
that  revenues  will  in  a comparatively  few  decades  equal  the  purchase 
price  of  the  lands. 

RECENT  PURCHASES 

Approximately  38,000  acres  were  under  contract  for  purchase  at  the 
beginning  of  the  biennium,  and  in  the  interim  the  Commission  accepted 
offers  for  183  tracts  comprising  approximately  67,855.7  acres,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $281,072.48.  Purchase  contracts  for  all  tracts  were 
subsequently  entered  into.  Two  of  the  tracts  were  gifts,  although  in 
order  to  make  the  acquisitions  legal  a nominal  consideration  of  $1.00 
was  stipulated.  Title  for  one  of  these  tracts,  i.  e.,  65.8  acres  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  presented  by  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Miller,  is  vested  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  other  tract,  containing  258.2  acres  in  Centre 
County,  is  to  be  acquired  from  the  Estate  of  Theodore  D.  Boal  in 
conjunction  with  the  purchase  of  about  3,876  acres. 

Eleven  land  purchase  contracts,  totalling  2,432  acres,  were  cancelled. 
In  one  instance  the  land  was  desired  by  a municipality  as  an  airport, 
and  in  the  other  ten  cases  the  owners  were  unable  to  convey  title  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contracts  entered  into. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Commission  exercised  its  right 
of  eminent  domain  by  condemning  a small  tract,  containing  only 
33/100  of  an  acre,  within  State  Game  Lands  No.  44,  in  Spring  Creek 
Township,  Elk  County,  adversely  claimed  by  Robert  M.  Cartwright. 
This  action  was  taken  July  11,  1940,  and  the  case  has  been  settled. 

A second  condemnation  case  was  instituted  for  the  Samuel  Bryner 
et  al.  tract  of  95.2  acres,  an  interior  holding  in  State  Game  Lands 
No.  51,  Fayette  County.  This  action  was  taken  April  10,  1941,  but 
not  yet  completed. 

A third  case  was  authorized  on  January  8,  1942,  to  secure  about 
1,233  acres  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Blue  Mountain  in  Lehigh  County. 
This  area,  as  well  as  several  thousand  acres  additional,  had  been  ap- 
proved for  purchase  in  1925,  but  due  to  defects  of  title  the  several  con- 
tracts were  cancelled  in  1927.  Because  of  the  defects,  the  only  feasible 
way  of  securing  satisfactory  title  was  by  exercising  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  and  the  Commission  acted  accordingly.  This  case  is  not 
completed. 

Title  for  226  tracts,  by  216  deeds,  totaling  63,625.5  acres  in  48  coun- 
ties was  vested  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  biennium,  bringing 
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the  aggregate  area  of  State  Game  Lands  to  700,306.4  acres.  The  total 
consideration  paid  for  the  purchases  during  the  biennium  amounted 
to  $318,935.67,  an  average  of  $5.01  per  acre. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  biennium,  83  tracts,  totaling  approximately 
37,844  acres,  involving  $134,440.55,  were  under  contract  for  pur- 
chase, and  2 tracts  were  in  process  of  condemnation.  Titles  for  these 
tracts  are  in  various  stages  of  examining,  abstracting  and  perfection 
of  defects  preliminary  to  vesting  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  boundary 
lines  of  a few  thousand  acres  have  not  been  surveyed,  although  this 
work  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 

The  acreage  acquired  during  each  of  the  22  years  of  the  land  pur- 
chase program,  as  well  as  the  consideration  paid  the  many  landowners 
concerned,  will  be  found  in  Table  No.  6 on  Page  77  of  this  report. 
In  this  tabulation  is  also  indicated  the  average  price  paid  per  acre 
for  each  of  the  respective  years,  as  well  as  the  average  price  paid  for 
all  lands  acquired  from  the  start  of  the  program  to  the  end  of  any 
particular  year.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  cost  per  acre  has 
gradually  increased  as  sub-marginal  farms  were  bought  for  small  game 
hunting,  having  started  at  $2.75  per  acre  and  risen  to  the  general  aver- 
age of  $3.86  per  acre  for  all  lands  purchased  during  the  22-year  period. 
The  higher  average  cost  is  reflected  in  the  yearly  averages  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  especially  for  the  1940-41  year,  when  it  reached 
the  high  of  $5.31  per  acre. 


Photo  bp  W.  Gard.  Conklin 

The  renowned  “Barrens”  in  Centre  Count.v,  near  State  College,  under  contract  for 
purchase  from  the  heirs  of  Col.  Theodore  D.  Boal. 
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WIDE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  COST 


State  Game  Lands,  comprising  174  unit  blocks,  are  now  located  in 
61  of  the  State’s  67  counties,  and  in  342  townships.  Their  wide  dis- 
tribution is  worth  special  mention  since  to  secure  any  suitable  lands  in 
certain  counties  at  prices  the  Commission  is  justified  in  paying,  con- 
sidering that  they  ai’e  to  be  used  primarily  for  wildlife  purposes,  has 
been  no  easy  task.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  more  thickly  popu- 
lated agricultural  and  industrial  counties,  such  as  Allegheny,  Beaver, 
Butler,  Washington,  Bucks,  Chester,  Lancaster,  Montgomery,  and  a 
few  others.  The  fact  that  game  lands  are  now  located  in  all  but  six 
counties  indicates  careful  planning  and  perserverance  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission  and  its  staff. 

The  average  acquired  to  date  in  each  of  the  61  counties  is  indicated 
in  Table  No.  7 on  Page  78  of  this  report. 

The  location,  acreage  and  cost  of  the  respective  unit  blocks  of  State 
Game  Lands  is  shown  in  Table  No.  5,  on  Page  76. 

A total  of  $2,704,354.45  has  been  paid  for  State  Game  Lands.  This 
represents  only  the  money  paid  to  the  several  thousand  landowners 
involved,  and  does  not  include  various  other  items  of  expense  incident 
to  acquisition,  such  as  securing  options,  making  land  examinations,  and 
title  and  survey  work.  The  accumulated  expenditures  for  such  items 
over  the  22-year  period  has  amounted  to  a large  sum,  perhaps  $700,000 
or  even  more.  Unfortunately,  records  from  which  to  determine  the 
total  amount  are  not  available  for  the  entire  period.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  much  of  the  work  was  accomplished  by  salaried  employes  whose 
time  is  not  charged  against  the  tracts  concerned. 

The  average  cost  per  acre  for  functions  incident  to  acquisition  have 
increased  considerably  since  the  early  years  of  the  land  purchase 
program.  At  that  time  5,000  acres  or  more  were  customarily  acquired 
from  one  owner,  whereas  now  the  average  tract  contains  less  than 
400  acres.  Evidence  of  this  is  disclosed  by  available  figures  on  the 
cost  of  examining,  abstracting  and  conveying  titles,  and  for  boundary 


Photo  by  W.  Gard.  Coolclin  in  1935 

A view  of  a thousaiul-acre  traet  in  Allegheny  County  approved  for  purchase  in 
.Vj>ril,  1942,  from  the  Diitilh  and  Smith  Heirs.  This  tract  was  under  consideration 

for  seven  years. 
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line  surveys  and  mapping  of  tracts  recently  purchased,  in  part  with 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  funds.  The  average  cost  for 
these  types  of  work  was  less  than  60^  per  acre  some  years  ago;  now 
it  amounts  to  almost  $1.00  per  acre. 

USE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  funds  have  been  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  lands  during  the  past  three  years.  Of  these  funds,  $137,- 
946.67  is  included  in  the  $2,704,354.45  paid  to  landowners.  It  repre- 
sents 75%  of  the  amount  paid  for  44,400.3  acres,  and  is  only  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  paid  for  the  700,306.4  acres.  A more 
complete  resume  of  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  land  acquisi- 
tion projects  will  be  found  on  Page  42. 

The  low  average  price  of  $3.86  per  acre,  and  the  wide  distribution  of 
State  Game  Lands  throughout  the  State,  is  evidence  that  the  Com- 
mission is  cautiously  selective  in  its  acceptance  of  offers.  Only  those 
for  the  right  type  of  land,  in  the  right  location,  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  without  reservations  of  any  kind,  or  only  such  that  interfere  least 
with  the  use  of  the  land  for  wildlife  purposes,  are  accepted.  Every 
possible  precaution  is  taken  to  conduct  the  land  program  economically, 
with  extreme  care,  and  to  avoid  any  criticism  that  purchases  are  un- 
wise. 

DEEDS  OF  CONVEYANCE 

The  700,306.4  acres  acquired  were  conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth 
by  1,034  deeds.  These  deeds,  in  accordance  with  law,  are  filed  perma- 
nently in  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  which  is  the  custodian 
of  all  deeds  for  Commonwealth-owned  lands.  However,  before  trans- 
mittal to  that  Department  they  are  completely  transcribed  and  in- 
dexed in  large  canvas-backed  books  made  especially  for  the  purpose. 
The  system  followed  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Recorders’  offices 
of  the  respective  County  Court  Houses. 

Many  tracts  purchased  are  owned  by  more  than  one  person  or 
company,  which  often  necessitates  securing  separate  options  and  en- 
tering into  separate  land  purchase  contracts.  A total  of  1,201  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into.  In  a great  many  cases  divided  interests 
require  the  issuance  of  a number  of  settlement  checks  for  the  purchase 
of  one  tract.  Several  thousand  checks  have  been  drawn  on  the  State 
Treasurer  to  pay  for  lands  acquired  to  date. 

FIXED  CHARGES  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

A total  of  $64,735.17  was  paid  during  the  past  ten  years  to  County 
Treasurers,  Treasurers  of  Boards  of  Township  School  Supervisors  and 
Treasurers  of  Boards  of  Township  Road  Supervisors  for  State  Game 
Lands  and  Game  Farms  in  their  respective  counties  and  townships. 
These  payments  were  made  in  lieu  of  taxes,  since  Commonwealth- 
owned  lands  are  not  subject  to  taxation.  One  cent  per  acre  is  paid 
for  county  purposes,  and  two  cents  per  acre  each  for  both  road  and 
school  purposes. 

The_  amounts  paid  to  the  various  counties  and  townships  are  indi- 
cated in  Table  No.  8,  on  Page  79. 
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THE  LAND  LEASING  PROGRAM 


The  hunting  rights  for  privately  owned  lands  are  leased  for  the 
following  classes  of  game  management  areas: 

1.  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects. 

2.  Game  Propagation  Areas. 

3.  Auxiliary  Refuge  Projects  (General  Classification). 

4.  Dog  Training  Preserves. 

COOPERATIVE  FARM-GAME  PROGRAM 

During  the  1940  hunting  season  an  estimated  total  of  48,376  hunters 
took  advantage  of  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects,  and  secured 
a total  of  approximately  84,110  pieces  of  game  with  a total  weight  of 
161,395  pounds.  Each  hunter  took  an  average  of  1.7  pieces  of  game, 
and  one  piece  of  game  was  killed  for  each  1.8  acres  of  total  project 
area,  or  one  piece  of  game  for  each  1.3  acres  of  'project  area  open 
to  public  hunting.  During  the  1941  season  an  estimated  total  of  45,062 
hunters  made  use  of  the  Projects,  and  secured  approximately  85,433 
pieces  of  game  with  a total  weight  of  159,547  pounds.  Each  hunter 
took  an  average  of  1.9  pieces  of  game,  and  one  piece  of  game  was 
killed  for  each  1.7  acres  of  total  project  area,  or  one  piece  of  game  for 
each  1.2  acres  of  project  area  open  to  public  hunting. 

During  the  biennium  31,714  pieces  of  game  were  stocked  in  Co- 
operative Farm-Game  Projects  by  the  Commission. 

Nine  project  areas  were  discarded  in  their  entirety  either  because 
of  the  small  size  and  expansion  appeared  improbable,  or  because  the 
type  of  the  areas  was  not  entirely  suitable  for  farm-game  species. 
They  comprised  53  farms  totaling  5,861.8  acres. 

In  addition,  66  agreements  for  a total  of  7,040.5  acres  in  other 
projects  were  cancelled,  due  in  some  cases  to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  farm  owners,  in  other  cases  because  the  properties  had  been  sold 
and  the  new  owners  were  not  at  that  time  interested  in  becoming 
cooperators. 

Two  new  projects  comprising  17  farms  totaling  1,784.5  acres  w'ere 
established.  Additions  to  previously  established  projects  totaled  242 
farms  containing  21,735.6  acres. 

The  status  of  the  program  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  biennium 
is  as  follows: 

Number  of  Number  of 
Project  Areas  Farms  Acreage 


May  31,  1940  83  1,636  135,551.6 

May  31,  1942  76  1,776  146,196.4 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  net  change  in  the  program  was  a reduction 
of  7 project  areas,  but  a gain  of  140  farms,  totaling  10,617.8  acres. 

The  location  and  acreage  data  for  all  projects  areas  as  of  May  31, 
1942,  is  reproduced  in  Table  No.  12,  on  Page  88. 

GAME  PROPAGATION  AREAS 

These  areas,  on  which  no  hunting  is  permitted  and  which  need  not 
be  surrounded  by  open  hunting  territory,  are  leased  from  private 
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owners  and  protected  with  the  sole  intention  of  trapping  game  for 
stocking  purposes  elsewhere. 

A recent  survey  indicated  that  11  of  the  areas  w'ere  unsuited  for 
the  purpose  desired,  and  were  abandoned.  One  other  tract  was  pur- 
chased and  became  State  Game  Lands.  Another  project  was  dropped 
due  to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  landowner.  These  13  projects 
totaled  3,226  acres. 

Thirty-three  new  areas,  totaling  5,174  acres  were  secured. 

The  status  of  Game  Propagation  Areas  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  biennium  follows: 

Number  of  Number  of 
Projects  Tracts  Leased  Acreage 


Mav  31,  1940  75  116  26,948 

May  31,  1942  95  151  28,896 


The  net  gain  for  the  period  was  20  projects,  totaling  1,948  acres. 

The  location  and  acreage  of  the  various  project  areas  will  be  found 
in  Table  No.  13,  Page  90. 

AUXILIARY  REFUGE  PROJECTS  (General  Classification) 

The  Auxiliary  Refuge  Program  has  been  in  existence  since  1917,  a 
quarter  of  a century,  with  only  minor  changes  in  the  plan  having  been 
made  during  that  long  period  of  time.  The  plan  at  present  permits 
leasing  the  hunting  rights  on  at  least  100  acres,  for  a period  of  five 
or  more  years,  and  setting  apart  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  area 
as  a refuge,  with  the  remainder  open  to  public  hunting.  Only  in  very 
exceptional  cases  is  the  Commission  willing  to  create  a refuge  of  the 
entire  area  leased  since  it  would  be  poor  policy  to  spend  sportsmen’s 
money  without  assured  benefit  to  them. 

Five  projects,  totaling  6,442  acres,  were  cancelled  during  the  bien- 
nium, and  8 new  projects,  totaling  4,335  acres,  were  established.  The 
status  of  this  program  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  biennium 
follows: 

Number  of  Number  of 
Projects  Tracts  Leased  Acreage 


Mav  31,  1940  61  83  54,584 

May  31,  1942  64  86  52,349 


The  net  change  is  an  increase  of  3 projects,  but  a reduction  of  2,235 
acres. 

See  Table  No.  11,  Page  86  for  the  location  and  acreage  of  these 
areas. 

DOG  TRAINING  PRESERVES  MAINTAINED  BY  THE 

COMMISSION 

Two  new  preserves  for  the  training  of  hunting  dogs  and  upon  which 
to  hold  field  trials  were  established,  bringing  the  number  of  such  pre- 
serves to  six,  having  a total  area  of  3,658  acres.  The  new  ones  are: 
No.  5 — Located  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  109  in  Summit 
and  Green  Townships,  Erie  County,  containing  145  acres.  It 
is  for  the  sole  use  of  bird  dogs.  No  small  game  or  bears  may 
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be  hunted  or  killed  thereon,  although  deer  may  be  hunted 
and  killed  in  season. 

No.  6 — Located  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Citizens  Water 
Company  of  Washington,  Pa.,  in  North  Franklin  Township, 
Washington  County,  containing  578  acres.  All  classes  of 
hunting  dogs  may  be  trained  and  field  trials  conducted.  No 
game  of  any  kind  may  be  hunted  or  killed  thereon. 

The  six  dog  training  preserves  now  maintained  by  the  Commission 
are  listed  in  Table  15,  on  Page  96. 

THE  SPECIAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  PROGRAM 

Projects  under  this  program  are  sponsored,  established  and  main- 
tained by  regularly  constituted  sportsmen’s  organizations,  on  privately 
owned  lands  for  which  the  organizations  themselves  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  landowners.  The  Commission  furnishes  blank  agreement 
forms  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  refuge  and  safety  zone  posters  to  be 
used  on  such  areas,  for  projects  for  which  applications  are  properly 
submitted  and  approved. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  areas  leased  by  sportsmen  must  remain 
open  to  public  hunting,  and  the  remainder  may  be  set  apart  as  refuges 
and  safety  zones. 

This  program  was  started  in  1939,  and  by  May  31,  1940,  applica- 
tions for  agreement  forms  and  posters  had  been  approved  and  furnished 
for  35  projects,  totaling  18,983.0  acres.  One  of  these,  400  acres,  was 
dropped  as  part  of  the  area  was  reclassified  as  a game  propagation 
area. 

At  the  end  of  the  biennium,  114  projects,  totalling  41,701.6  acres, 
were  in  operation.  These  projects  are  listed  in  Table  No.  14,  on  Page  94. 


SPECIAL  WILDLIFE  PROJECT 

PUBLIC  HUNTING  PERMITTED 

Through  the  cooperation  d the  landowners. the  hunting 
rights  on  this  area  are  controlled  for  the  restoraticMi 
of  wildlife  and  the  protection  d property  by  the 
PALMYRA  SPORTSMENS  ASSOCIATION 
Respect  the  landowners'ri|hts  and  protect  their  property 
Do  not  hunt  in  ^ame  refuges  or  safety  zones 
Obey  the  game  laws  and  report  all  violations 

This  project  approved  by  the 

PENNSYIVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 


The  special  wildlife  refuge  program  is  comparable  to  the  farm-game  program  except 
that  it  is  organized  by  sportsmen’s  clubs  through  a cooperative  arrangement  with 

landowners. 
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EASEMENTS  GRANTED  ON  STATE  GAME  LANDS 

More  requests  for  rights-of-way  for  various  purposes  were  granted 
during  the  biennium  than  heretofore.  Most  of  them  were  for  electric 
power,  telephone  and  pipe  lines  urgently  needed  as  a result  of  the  world 
conflict,  and  became  more  pressing  when  the  United  States  was  forced 
into  the  War  in  December,  1941. 

A total  of  13  right-of-way  licenses  for  electric  power  lines  were 
granted,  involving  60.71  acres  of  land,  for  which  annual  rentals 
amount  to  $295.55.  In  addition,  the  companies  concerned  paid  the 
Game  Commission  $637.50  to  cover  damages  to  timber,  etc.,  resulting 
from  the  construction  of  the  lines. 

Only  4 licenses  for  telephone  lines  were  requested  and  granted.  They 
involved  14.74  acres  of  right-of-way,  for  which  the  annual  rentals 
amount  to  $75.70,  and  damages  collected  amounted  to  $400.00. 

Licenses  granted  for  gas  and  oil  pipe  lines  totaled  7,  and  the  right- 
of-way  involved  22.76  acres,  for  which  the  annual  rentals  amount  to 
$114.80.  Damages  paid  for  timber  destroyed  or  injured  amounted  to 
$580.00. 

The  only  other  easement  granted  requiring  the  payment  of  a rental 
was  for  limited  water  rights  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  145  in  Lebanon 
County.  The  rental  is  $25.00  per  year. 

The  Department  of  Forest  and  Waters  was  granted  the  privilege 
of  constructing  and  maintaining  roads  across  two  blocks  of  State 
Game  Lands,  i.  e.,  No.  14  in  Cameron  and  Elk  Counties,  and  No.  30 
in  McKean  County,  for  which  privilege,  of  course,  no  rental  is  re- 
quired. 

The  Department  of  Highways  was  given  permission,  without 
charge,  to  obtain  stone  for  road  construction  purposes  from  nine  blocks 
of  State  Game  Lands,  and  to  relocate  existing  roads  in  three  instances. 

Licenses  for  rights-of-way  granted  to  public  service  companies  are 
now  subject  to  approval  of  the  Governor.  The  Department  of  Justice 
decided  it  is  necessary  under  provisions  contained  in  Act  No.  174, 
approved  July  21,  1941,  which  amended  Section  514  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved April  9,  1929,  P.  L.  177,  commonly  known  as  the  Administra- 
tive Code.  Companies  that  are  not  considered  public  utilities,  as  well 
as  Government  agencies  and  individuals,  may  still  be  granted  ease- 
ments under  certain  conditions  as  heretofore. 

Rentals  from  licenses  for  rights-of-way  and  other  easements  granted 
during  this  biennium  and  prior  thereto  now  amount  to  $954.25  an- 
nually. Rentals  and  damages  combined,  collected  during  this  biennium 
and  depoisted  in  the  Game  Fund  amounted  to  $3,020.70. 

FEDERAL  AID  IN  WILDLIFE  RESTORATION 
LAND  ACQUISITION 

Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  funds  have  very  materially 
furthered  the  land  purchase  program  since  becoming  available  in 
1939.  During  the  three  United  States  Government  fiscal  years,  i.  e., 
July  1,  1939,  to  June  30,  1941,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  approved 
seven  land  acquisition  projects  providing  for  the  purchase  of  150 
tracts,  totaling  85,300.9  acres,  having  an  aggregate  estimated  cost  of 
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$444,102.30.  Of  this,  the  Federal  Government’s  75%  share  was  $332,- 
818.29,  and  the  Commission’s  $110,939.78.  Three  projects  received 
approval  during  the  previous  biennium,  and  four  during  the  1940-42 
biennium. 

The  first  two  projects  have  been  completed  and  the  Commission 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Government  for  its  proportional  share  of 
the  total  cost.  Partial  reimbursements  have  been  made  for  four  other 
projects.  As  of  May  31,  1942,  the  Commission  had  been  reimbursed  in 
the  amount  of  $170,546.94,  which  was  75%  of  the  total  cost  amounting 
to  $227,395.93.  The  Game  Commission’s  share  was  $56,848.99.  The 
$227,395.93  represented  the  cost  of  acquiring  67  tracts,  totaling  44,400.3 
acres,  and  was  incurred  as  follows: 


Paid  to  land  owners  $183,928.90 

Boundary  line  surveys  and  mapping  25,549.79 

Title  examining,  abstracting  and  conveyancing  17,917.24 


Total  $227,395.93 


Since  the  Federal  Government  pays  75%  of  the  cost  of  land,  and  for 
title,  survey  and  mapping,  accurate  accounts  must  be  kept.  These  indi- 
cate that  for  the  67  tracts  fully  settled  the  cost  of  making  boundary 
line  surveys  and  mapping  averaged  57.5^1  per  acre,  and  title  examin- 
ing, abstracting,  elimination  of  defects  and  vesting  title  averaged  40.3f'' 
per  acre,  or  a total  general  average  of  97.8^i  per  acre.  Other  expendi- 
tures incident  to  acquisition,  as  for  securing  options,  land  examina- 
tions, and  administration  are  not  shared  in  by  the  F'ederal  Govern- 
ment due  to  the  fact  that  submission  of  records  and  keeping  such 
accounts  become  overly  burdensome  and  would  merely  add  unneces- 
sary expense. 

For  a summary  of  Federal  Aid  in  AYildlife  Restoration  Land  Acquisi- 
tion Projects,  and  reimbursements  to  date,  attention  is  invited  to  Table 
No.  16,  Page  97. 


Photo  hy  C.  Gordon  Krieble 

Entrance  to  Pyinatuning  Waterfowl  Sanctuary,  Crawford  County. 
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Thousands  of  school  children  visit  the  museum  and  refugre  annually  to  view  the 
waterlowl  during  Spring  and  Fall  migrations. 


GAME  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

PRESENT  HOLDINGS 

The  Commission’s  land  management  responsibilities  passed  the 
million-acre  mark  during  the  biennium.  These  holdings  consist  of 
lands  which  have  been  purchased,  and  of  areas  under  lease  from 
public  agencies,  companies,  and  individuals.  A summary  of  those  used 
for  game  refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds  as  of  Alay  31,  1942, 


follows: 

Total  Area 

Refuges 

Open 

Hunting 

( Acres) 

Number  Acres 

( Acres) 

State  Game  Lands  (174  Blocks)  

700,306 

203 

61,967 

638,339 

Primary  Refuges  on  Other  Public  Lands 
(86)  

60,437 

86 

60,437 

*18,235 

Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuge  Projects: 
General  Classification  (64)  

*18,235 

52,349 

71 

13.885 

38.464 

Farm-Game  Classification  (76)  . . . 

146.169 

856 

6,816 

104,740 

Special  Preserves: 

Dog  Training  (6)  

Archery  (2)  

Game  Propagation  Areas  (95)  

3,658 

1,985 

28,896 

95 

28,896 

(Exclusive  of  Wild  Turkey  Areas) 

Total  of  503  Areas  in  66  Counties 

1,009,905 

1,311 

172,001 

799,778 

Special  Wildlife  Refuge  Projects  (114). 

41,701 

143 

4,948 

34,215 

(Sponsored  by  Sportsmen’s  Organizations,  not  included  in  totals.) 


* The  18,235  acres  represent  the  open  hunting  area  on  Tobyhanna  Military  Reservation 
in  addition  to  the  3 refuges  leased  from  the  U.  S.  War  Department. 
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In  addition  to  establishing  all  refuges,  propagation  areas  and  special 
preserves,  and  maintaining  all  land  units,  everything  possible  was  also 
done,  with  help  from  relief  agencies,  to  make  the  lands  more  valuable 
for  hunting  purposes  by  improving  living  conditions  for  wildlife  on 
each  area. 

MANAGEMENT  GROUPS 

There  are  now  47  land  management  groups,  each  in  charge  of  a 
Land  Management  Game  Protector  who  handles  the  field  work  in 
connection  with  the  Refuges,  State  Game  Lands,  Propagation  Areas, 
and  Special  Preserves  within  the  group  assigned  to  him.  Twenty-five 
of  these  group  managers  occupy  State-owned  buildings,  which  are 
maintained  and  improved  by  the  Commission.  A conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  these  buildings  at  the  end  of  the  biennium  was 
$180,744.  Three  additional  management  groups  were  added  during 
the  biennium,  and  land  holdings  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
additional  ones  will  have  to  be  added  in  the  near  future  to  insure 
proper  supervision. 

ANNUAL  MAINTENANCE 

The  ordinary  maintenance  in  connection  with  the  503  land  and 
refuge  units  is  a big  problem  in  itself  without  considering  the  develop- 
ment work  which  is  required.  The  Game  Refuges,  Propagation  Areas 
and  Special  Preserves,  of  which  there  are  more  than  1,300,  comprising 
over  172,000  acres,  require  the  annual  maintenance  of  more  than 
1,650  miles  of  boundary  line.  A six-foot  strip  must  be  mowed,  wire 
maintained  in  good  condition,  and  signs  properly  posted  around  each 
of  them.  There  are  also  approximately  2,500  miles  of  outside  boundary 
line  of  State  Game  Lands  which  must  be  maintained.  These  lines  must 
be  kept  painted,  tagged,  and  brushed  out  for  forest  fire  protection. 

More  than  1,100  miles  of  trails,  exclusive  of  the  boundary  and  refuge 
lines,  are  also  maintained  for  forest  fire  protection  and  to  make  them 
more  accessible  for  administration,  as  well  as  approximately  750  miles 
of  roads  which  can  be  driven,  at  least  part  of  the  year.  Seventy-five 
miles  of  fire  trails  and  45  miles  of  roads  were  constructed  during  the 
past  year.  Roads  on  State  Game  Lands  are  all  closed  to  public  ve- 
hicular traffic  and  are  used  only  for  administrative  purposes.  It  is 
also  necessary,  in  many  cases,  to  maintain  telephone  lines  where  head- 
quarters are  some  distance  from  commercial  lines,  and  to  patrol  the 
refuges  during  the  hunting  season. 

Farm-Game  Projects,  of  which  there  are  76,  contain  1,868  safety 
zones,  all  of  which  projects  must  be  set  up  yearly  and  patrolled  for 
violators.  The  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  lines  around  the  895 
refuge  units  on  these  projects  are  likewise  a part  of  the  program. 

During  the  biennium  54  new  Primary  Game  Refuges,  8 Auxiliary 
Game  Refuges,  ‘20  Propagation  Areas,  and  2 Dog  Training  Preserves 
were  added,  and  the  organized  sportsmen  increased  the  number  of 
Special  Wildlife  Projects  from  35  to  114.  The  number  of  Cooperative 
Farm-Game  Projects  v/as  reduced  by  seven,  but  the  total  area  of 
projects  was  increased  by  10,617  acres.  Primary  Game  Refuges  28, 
35,  69,  78  and  512-A  were  reduced  in  size  and  11  other  primary  and 
auxiliary  refuges  were  abandoned. 
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The  Commission  encoiiriia:es  sportsmen  and  farmers  to  plant  food  plots  for  wihllife. 
This  one  is  composed  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ciame  Pood  Plot  Mixture. 


PYMATUMNG 

The  Pymatuning  wild  waterfowl  refuge  and  museum  continued  to 
increase  in  popularity.  An  estimated  average  daily  number  of  875 
persons  visited  the  museum  during  the  period  it  was  open  to  the  public, 
between  May  1 and  November  30  each  year.  Among  the  visitors  W'ere 
approximately  100  groups  which  came  to  the  museum  for  study 
purposes. 

There  were  101  additional  mounted  specimens,  including  the  rare 
European  widgeon,  added  during  the  biennium.  The  attractive  dis- 
play now  contains  286  specimens  of  72  different  species. 

The  area  was  developed  for  wildlife  on  an  increased  scale  during  the 
first  year  of  the  biennium  when  WPA  help  was  still  available.  Alore 
than  86,300  game  food-producing  shrubs  and  vines  were  planted  or 
transplanted  on  the  refuge  area;  approximately  70  acres  of  grain  were 
planted  on  the  refuge  for  winter  feeding;  and  many  plantings  of  aqua- 
tics beneficial  to  waterfowl  were  made.  Practically  all  of  the  material 
planted  was  collected  from  nearby  water  areas.  All  together,  756,500 
plants,  3,000  roots  and  2 bushels  of  seed  were  planted  in  the  refuge. 

The  only  new  bird  species  recorded  were  the  Sanderling  and  the 
Stilt  Sandpiper,  which  were  observed  by  the  area  manager.  There 
has,  however,  been  a continuously  increasing  use  of  the  area  by  wild 
waterfowl  and  shore  birds.  An  increase  also  has  been  noted  in  the 
numbers  of  ringneck  pheasants,  quail  and  rabbits  in  the  fields  and 
woods  along  the  shore  in  the  refuge.  This  increase  is  due  in  a large 
measure  to  the  development  work  which  has  been  accomplished.  As 
a result  it  has  been  possible  to  trap  a large  number  of  rabbits  and 
ringneck  pheasants  from  the  refuge  for  restocking  in  other  sections 
of  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 
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ASSISTANCE  OF  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 


Valuable  assistance  was  given  by  the  various  relief  organizations 
in  furthering  the  development  program  on  State  Game  Lands  and 
Refuges.  The  WPA,  for  instance,  furnished  a total  of  more  than  621,- 
500  man  days  of  labor  at  a cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  ap- 
proximately $1,879,550.  The  average  daily  number  of  men  employed 
on  the  Game  Lands  during  the  first  year  on  such  projects  was  more 
than  1,900  while  the  largest  number  of  men  at  any  time  was  3,191. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  were  fifty-five  active  WPA  projects, 
employing  a total  of  between  1,500  and  1,600  men  daily.  Due  to  the 
general  curtailment  of  the  WPA  during  1941  and  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  only  a limited  number  of  projects  operated  on  the  game  lands 
during  the  second  half  of  the  biennium.  At  the  end  of  the  biennium 
there  were  25  projects  employing  approximately  500  men  daily  operat- 
ing on  game  lands.  The  kinds  of  work  carried  on  by  the  WPA  projects 
include:  Planting  and  transplanting  of  trees  and  shrubs;  building 
feeding  and  other  artificial  shelters  and  retreats;  erecting  fences;  clear- 
ing, grubbing  and  planting  food  plots;  pruning  apple  trees;  building 
roads;  constructing  trails;  repairing  springs;  establishing  Game 
Refuges;  building  corn  cribs  for  storage  of  grain  for  winter  feeding; 
quarrying  and  burning  limestone  for  use  on  State  Game  Lands; 
stream  improvement  work;  cutting  out  and  marking  boundary  lines, 
and  miscellaneous  jobs. 

The  NYA  likewise  proved  very  helpful  during  the  first  year  in 
improving  conditions  for  wildlife.  All  NYA  projects  on  game  lands 
were  discontinued  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  due  to  the 
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curtailment  of  that  program.  The  NYA  carried  on  much  the  same 
type  of  work  as  was  done  by  the  WPA.  One  NYA  project  even  pro- 
vided several  girls  to  assist  in  planting  trees  and  shrubs  beneficial  to 
wildlife.  The  total  amount  of  NYA  funds  provided  for  projects  on 
lands  controlled  by  the  Commission  was  $75,000.  There  were  also 
approximately  $16,000  paid  to  relief  recipients  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  for  work  on  the  lands. 

Two  CCC  Camps  were  located  on  two  of  the  larger  tracts  of  State 
Game  Lands  during  the  first  year  of  the  biennium,  but  were  aban- 
doned in  July  1941.  However,  these  camps  during  their  existence  con- 
tinued the  same  valuable  improvement  program  which  they  carried 
on  during  the  past  eight  years.  For  example,  Camp  S-103  in  Brad- 
ford County  provided  a dam  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  12,  covering 
an  area  of  about  sixteen  acres  which  will  be  useful  as  a resting  and 
nesting  site  for  waterfowl. 

Close  cooperation  was  also  maintained  with  various  other  Federal 
agencies  in  a position  to  give  assistance.  These  included  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Cooperation  was  likewise  maintained  with  other  State  Depart- 
ments wherever  the  interests  of  wildlife  or  the  sportsmen  could  be 
furthered. 


PLANTING  FOR  GAME  FOOD  AND  COVER 

WPA  and  NYA  projects  operating  on  the  game  lands  during  part 
of  the  biennium  planted  a total  of  2,498,350  evergreen  seedlings, 
mostly  in  clumps  or  strips,  for  wildlife  cover  and  to  provide  a future 
timber  crop.  Practically  all  of  these  seedlings  were  received  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Wherever  it  was  not  possible  to  encourage  them  naturally,  game 
food-producing  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  were  planted  on  lands  under 
the  control  of  the  Commission.  Part  of  these  were  raised  in  the  Com- 
mission’s nursery  and  part  in  the  State  Forest  Nursery  at  Clearfield 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
During  the  biennium  a total  of  1,341,440  such  seedlings  were  planted. 
In  addition  there  were  more  than  60,000  game  food  producing  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  transplanted  and  over  27,000  cuttings  of  game  food- 
producers  planted  on  game  lands  and  refuges  by  the  WPA. 

A total  of  2,000  food  plots  with  an  area  of  2,035  acres  were  planted 
on  the  Commission’s  holdings  with  various  kinds  of  grains  in  order 
to  increase  the  supply  of  game  food  on  these  areas  during  the  fall 
and  winter.  Also,  arrangements  were  made  for  planting  approximately 
750  acres  of  game  lands  each  year  on  a share  basis.  Part  of  the  Com- 
mission’s share  of  the  crop  is  always  left  standing  in  the  fields  to  pro- 
vide food  and  the  balance  is  harvested  and  used  for  winter  feeding 
where  needed.  Approximately  8,000  bushels  were  harvested  as  the 
Commission’s  share  in  connection  with  this  type  of  farming  during 
the  two  year  period.  Approximately  16  tons  of  Pennsylvania  Game 
Food  and  Cover  Plot  Mixture  were  also  planted.  The  greater  percen- 
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Saw  mill  showing  lumber  cut  from  timber  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  66. 


tage  of  this  material  was  planted  by  sportsmen’s  organizations  in 
small  plots  near  cover  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds  per  acre. 

In  addition,  over  one  hundred  acres  of  food  plots  were  planted  or 
bought  from  cooperating  farmers  on  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects 
each  year.  These  were  scattered  over  areas  where  needed  in  small 
plots  for  the  pm’pose  of  providing  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  A 
number  of  farmers  cooperated  without  compensation,  and  others 
agreed  to  permit  some  uncut  grain  to  remain  in  the  fields  for  wildlife 
without  cost  to  the  Commission.  Additional  grain  raised  on  State 
Game  Lands  by  share  croppers  was  used  for  winter  food  on  the 
jirojects.  Each  year  between  $2,500  and  $3,000  was  paid  to  co- 
operating farmers  for  raising  ringnecks. 

IMore  than  25,500  food  shelters  and  artificial  retreats  were  made 
for  emergency  protection  and  winter  feeding  of  wildlife  where  natural 
food  and  cover  was  deficient  during  the  winter  months.  Sixty-five 
corncribs  were  also  built  for  grain  storage.  On  State  Game  Lands, 
where  there  are  large,  open  fields,  wooden  worm  fences  were  built  by 
the  WPA  in  order  to  break  the  fields  into  smaller  units.  Food  pro- 
ducing shrubs  and  vines  were  planted  along  these  fences  to  provide 
food,  cover  and  travel  lanes  for  birds  and  animals.  A total  of  16 
miles  of  such  fencing  was  constructed.  In  addition  more  than  280 
springs  and  water  holes  were  walled  up  to  make  a more  accessible 
water  supply  for  fighting  forest  fires  and  for  hunters. 

Field  employees  gave  considerable  cooperation  to  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  forest  fires. 
The  Spring  of  both  1940  and  1941  were  especially  bad  ones  for  fires. 
Great  losses  to  timber  and  wildlife  resulted.  There  was  a total  of 
more  than  9,400  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  and  58  acres  of  refuges 
burning  during  the  biennium. 
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CUTTINGS  FOR  IMPROVING  WILDLIFE  HABITAT 

Studies  by  employees,  as  well  as  observations  of  sportsmen,  indi- 
cate that  cuttings  which  have  been  made  on  game  lands  in  the  past 
have  materially  improved  the  habitat  for  wildlife.  Pittman-Robert- 
son  project  9-R,  which  provides  for  research  in  connection  with  forest- 
wildlife  relations,  and  which  was  started  in  1940,  was  continued  during 
the  year  and  contributed  much  data  along  these  lines. 

Cutting  to  improve  wildlife  habitat  was  continued  on  an  increased 
scale  because  of  the  availability  of  WPA  help,  and  because  an  im- 
proved timber  market  made  possible  more  advantageous  timber  sales 
than  was  possible  previously.  Wherever  possible  the  cuttings  were 
made  by  entering  into  wood  or  timber  sale  agreements.  Pulpwood, 
cord  wood,  mine  props  and  in  some  cases  saw  timber  were  sold  from 
areas  where  it  was  desirable  or  necessary  to  provide  better  living 
conditions  for  wildlife.  In  all  cases  agreements  were  entered  into 
with  the  person  doing  the  cuttings  so  that  provisions  would  be  made 
for  leaving  sufficient  game  food  trees  and  den  trees  on  the  sale  areas. 
During  the  biennium  a total  of  $39,263.04  was  received  from  the  tim- 
ber and  wood  sales  cut  on  approximately  5,000  acres. 

RELEASE  CUTTINGS 

More  than  7,700  acres  of  release  cuttings  were  made  with  WPA, 
CCC  and  NYA  help.  These  cuttings  were  made  to  remove  the  com- 
petitive growth  from  around  clumps  of  game  food-producing  plants, 
such  as  crabapple,  hawthorn,  wild  grape,  dogwood,  blackberry,  birch. 


Hundreds  of  feeding  stations  are  provided  for  wildiife  on  game  refuges  and  public 

shooting  grounds. 
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apple,  viburnum,  and  other  plants  which  furnish  wildlife  with  a food 
supply.  In  connection  with  such  cuttings  millions  of  game  food-pro- 
ducing plants  were  released  from  suppression  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  more  abundant  crops  of  fruit  because  of  increased 
sunlight.  Practically  all  of  these  shrubs  and  vines  require  sunlight 
for  growth  and  proper  fruiting.  Whenever  they  are  overtopped  or 
shaded  by  surrounding  growth  they  cease  to  fruit  properly,  and 
eventually  die. 

Throughout  most  of  the  game  lands  there  are  many  wild  apple 
trees  which  persisted  since  the  days  of  early  lumbering  operations. 
With  the  help  of  the  NYA  and  WPA  these  trees  were  located,  pruned 
and  released  from  suppression.  The  pruned  branches  were  piled  to 
provide  food  for  deer  and  rabbits.  During  the  past  two  years,  a total  of 
over  40,000  such  trees  were  pruned  and  thereby  given  a better  oppor- 
tunity of  producing  food.  Experience  in  this  type  of  work  has  shown 
that  the  pruned  and  released  trees  bear  more  abundant  crops  of 
apples,  which  are  relished  by  nearly  all  species  of  wildlife. 

THINNING  OPERATIONS 

On  other  areas,  where  the  timber  was  not  large  enough  to  market, 
it  was  found  desirable  to  conduct  thinning  operations.  These  thin- 
ning operations  open  up  the  crown  canopy  of  the  forest,  permitting 
sunlight  to  reach  the  forest  floor  and  stimulating  the  production  of 
a ground  growdh  essential  as  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  Moreover, 
these  thinnings  are  also  beneficial  in  promoting  more  rapid  growth 
of  the  remaining  trees  in  the  stand  and  thus  are  good  forestry  prac- 
tice. This  type  of  work  was  done  on  approximately  4,800  acres  during 
the  year  with  the  cooperation  of  the  WPA.  The  total  area  of  game 
lands  on  which  some  cutting  was  conducted  amounted  to  more  than 
17,500  acres. 

Field  observations  have  disclosed  that  practically  all  kinds  of  wild- 
life eat  apple  pomace,  and  a number  of  species  are  particularly  fond 
of  it.  During  each  winter  of  the  biennium  more  than  200  tons  were 
removed  from  local  sources  and  distributed  by  Commission  field  em- 
ployees. These  employees  also  secured  more  than  2,200  bushels  of 
cull  apples  furnished  by  orchardists  for  use  in  feeding  wildlife  during 
the  winter  months. 


COOPERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN’S  ORGANIZATIONS 

For  several  years  there  has  been  an  increased  interest  in  conserva- 
tion programs  by  many  sportsmen’s  clubs.  Many  groups  are  highly 
organized  with  local  committees  in  charge  of  winter  feeding,  food 
and  cover  development,  conservation  education,  safe  hunting,  game 
propagation,  etc.  This  naturally  promotes  more  efficient  and  wide- 
spread wildlife  habitat  improvement,  and  these  clubs  are  deserving 
of  much  credit  for  their  contribution  to  a worthwhile  cause.  Indeed, 
without  the  active  interest  and  support  of  such  clubs  the  cause  of 
wildlife  conservation  could  not  have  progressed  as  rapidly  as  it  has 
during  the  past  several  years. 
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Game  Protectors,  sportsmen,  rural  mail  carriers,  Boy  Scouts,  and  others  interested  in 
conservation  feed  wildlife  regularly  during  severe  winter  weather. 

GAME  PROTECTION 

THE  STATE  RE-DISTRICTED 

During  the  past  several  years  a number  of  changes  in  departmental 
policies  and  procedures  have  been  made — all  of  them  designed  to  in- 
sure more  service  for  every  dollar  spent.  The  first  major  change  was 
the  reorganization  of  the  Commission’s  operating  machinery;  others 
of  equal  importance  but  not  quite  so  broad  in  scope  followed. 

Now,  after  several  years  of  study  and  actual  trial  in  one  division 
for  a year,  another  important  step  has  been  taken — one  that  assures 
more  protection  and  better  field  administration  in  every  county  of 
the  Commonwealth.  This  vital  and  most  important  policy  of  the 
Commission,  which  became  effective  June  1,  1941,  involved  the  re- 
districting of  the  entire  State  for  field  administration  purposes,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  serve  the  sportsmen  as  a whole  far  better  than 
ever  before. 

In  the  past  working  districts  varied  so  greatly  in  size  that  it  was 
unfair  to  expect  uniform  results.  Some  officers  had  as  much  as  1200 
square  miles  to  cover,  whereas  others  had  only  120.  The  matter  of 
reporting  violations  alone  under  such  conditions  was  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, consequently  sportsmen  complained  quite  frequently  because  of 
delayed  action.  Under  the  new  setup,  in  which  the  State  was  redis- 
tricted to  include  100  districts  averaging  450  square  miles  each,  viola- 
tions can  be  reported  to  any  nearby  Game  Protector  with  the  assur- 
ance that  they  will  be  taken  care  of  promptly.  Under  this  system 
county  lines  were  disregarded  in  favor  of  highways,  streams,  mountain 
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crests,  and  other  natural  geographical  boundaries.  The  whole  plan 
has  not  only  insured  greater  efficiency  in  field  operations  but  reduced 
considerably  the  use  of  automobile  mileage  necessary  to  patrol  the 
State  properly. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


In  the  two  years  ending  May  31,  1940,  Game  Protectors  brought 
9,489  prosecutions  and  collected  $159,481.90  in  penalties,  whereas 
during  the  present  biennium  7,506  prosecutions  were  brought  and 
$127,895.90  in  cash  penalties  received.  The  number  of  prosecutions 
decreased  by  nearly  2,000,  indicating  a marked  improvement  in  the 
attitude  of  sportsmen,  as  well  as  the  public  generally,  toward  ob- 
servance of  the  Game  Law. 

Following  is  a tabulation  of  prosecutions  and  penalties  collected 
over  a twelve-year  period.  (Figures  are  for  the  fiscal  years) : 


Fiscal  Year 

1930- 1931 

1931- 1932 

1932- 1933 

1933- 1934 

1934- 1935 

1935- 1936 

1936- 1937 

1937- 1938 

1938- 1939 

1939- 1940 

1940- 1941 

1941- 1942 


TWELVE-YEAR  SUMMARY 


rosecutions 

Penalties  Collected 

3,651  

896,251.50 

2,817  

58,478.72 

2,079  

44,434.36 

1,871  

38,938  83 

2,074  

40,756.31 

2,392  

60,209.11 

2,278  

59,365.20 

3,962  

64,450.75 

5,119  

87,344.48 

4,370  

72,137.42 

3,972  

69,812.68 

3,534  

57,883.21 

The  revocation  of  hunting  and  trapping  rights  continued  to  play 
an  important  part  in  promoting  better  law  observance  and  increased 


Ofttimes  game  protectors  and  sportsmen  are  compelled  to  conduct  organized  hunts 
in  order  to  control  wild  dogs  which  prey  both  upon  wildlife  and  domestic  stock. 
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safety  among  hunters.  Although  the  Commission  has  the  right  to 
revoke  the  hunting  and  trapping  rights  of  all  persons  convicted  of 
violating  the  Game  Law,  this  right  is  exercised  only  in  the  more 
flagrant  cases,  and  less  than  5%  of  the  convicted  offenders  are  denied 
their  privileges,  as  indicated  below: 

HUNTERS’  LICENSES  REVOKED 


Hunters’  licenses  revoked  in  1940  358 

Hunters’  licenses  revoked  in  1941  289 

Total  647 


REFEREE’S  HEARINGS 

The  Game  Law  gives  the  Commission  authority  to  appoint,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  hunting  rights  should  be  denied,  a 
referee  to  hold  hearings  in  cases  where  persons  while  hunting  or  trap- 
ping have  injured  others  by  gunfire,  destroyed  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, assaulted  a landowner,  or  committed  other  specified  acts  of  care- 
lessness and  indifference  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  hunting 
public.  The  Commission,  in  its  determination  to  punish  careless 
hunters  involved  in  such  offenses,  held  referee’s  hearings  as  follows: 


Licenses  Defendants 

Year  Hearings  Revoked  Discharged 

1940  149  89  60 

1941  96  58  38 

Totals  245  147  98 

Revocations  by  the  Commission  were  for  periods  of  from  one  to 
five  years. 

While  the  majority  of  the  hearings  were  for  the  careless  shooting 
of  other  hunters,  some  also  involved  self-inflicted  injuries  by  gunfire, 
assault,  intoxication,  damage  to  personal  property  and  shooting 
within  150  yards  of  occupied  buildings.  It  is  firmly  believed  that 
these  public  hearings,  started  in  1935,  have  already  made  hunters 
much  more  safety  conscious. 


GAME  FEEDING 

Many  game  birds  and  animals  are  aided  through  severe  winters 
by  artificial  feeding.  While  the  two  winters  of  the  biennium  were 
not  extremely  severe,  nevertheless,  wildlife  was  fed  quite  extensively 
with  very  encouraging  results  Bobwhite  quail,  particularly,  have  been 
benefited  by  winter  feeding  and  a noticeable  but  limited  increase  in 
these  desirable  game  birds  has  been  observed.  Expenditures  for  this 
purpose  during  the  past  eight  years  are  given  for  comparison: 


1934- 1935 

1935- 1936 

1936- 1937 

1937- 1938 

1938- 1939 

1939- 1940 

1940- 1941 

1941- 1942 


$9,121.32 

26,842,09 

11,717.55 

5,457,00 

7,471.70 

9,892.53 

10,21754 

9,735.92 
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Game  Protectors  were  ably  assisted  in  this  feeding  program  by 
sportsmen,  farmers,  Boy  Scouts  and  other  interested  individuals,  to 
all  of  whom  the  Game  Commission  and  the  hunting  public  are  deeply 
indebted. 

DEER  KILLED  TO  PROTECT  PROPERTY 

Fortunately  it  was  not  necessary  for  farmers  and  orchardists  to 
kill  as  many  deer  for  damage  during  the  biennium  as  was  the  case  in 
previous  years.  The  deer  herd  has  been  more  effectively  controlled 
by  antlerless  deer  seasons  at  appropriate  times  so  that  the  farmer 
was  considerably  relieved  of  damage  during  these  two  years.  During 
the  previous  biennium  5,409  deer  were  killed  to  protect  property, 
whereas  in  the  current  two-year  period  only  2,988  deer  were  so  killed. 
Following  is  a summary  of  deer  killed  to  protect  property; 


Deer  killed  and  retained  for  food  2,764  (92.5%) 

Deer  delivered  to  hospitals  and  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions for  human  consumption  192  ( 6.4%) 

Unfit  for  human  consumption  32  ( 1.1%) 


Total  2,988 


The  above  mentioned  deer  were  killed  in  46  counties  where  material 
damage  by  these  animals  was  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Game 
Protector  before  killing  was  approved.  The  fact  that  92.5%  of  the 
animals  killed  were  retained  for  food  is  a clear  indication  that  the 
farmers  benefited  considerably.  However,  the  killing  of  deer  to  pro- 
tect crops  has  not  proven  to  be  even  a satisfactory  local  solution  to 
the  excess-deer  problem. 

DEER-PROOF  FENCES 

The  other  plan  provided  by  law  for  relief  of  landowners  from  dam- 
age by  deer  is  the  erection  of  deer-proof  fences.  Although  an  appro- 


Photo  by  W.  L.  R.  Drake 

A bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  Pennsylvania  provides  some  of  the 
best  ringneek  shooting  in  the  country. 
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priation  of  $10,000.00  a year  is  available  for  this  purpose,  only  $5,- 
096.56  was  used  during  the  biennium,  as  follows: 

Rods  Cost 


Deer-proof  fence  furnished,  1940-1941  2,139  $3,225.35 

Deer-proof  fence  furnished,  1941-1942  1,717  1,871.21 

Totals  3,856  85,096  56 


Following  is  a summary  by  counties  of  the  deer-proof  fence  sup- 
plied: 

DEER-PROOF  FENCES  FURNISHED 
June  1,  1940,  to  M.\y  31,  1942 


County  No.ojRod.s  Cost 

Butler  330  8452.31* 

Cameron  481  802.88 

Centre  268  435.51 

Clearfield  85  142.15 

Elk  70  120.76 

Lycoming  110  195.89 

Pike  670  953.12 

Potter  867  553.45* 

Snyder  200  311.60 

Sullivan  325  549.71 

Warren  145  196.26 

Wayne  305  382.92* 


Totals  3,856  85,096.56 


♦Reclaimed  fence  used,  in  part. 

The  primary  reason  why  only  $1,871.21  was  expended  for  deer- 
proof  fencing  during  the  past  year  was  the  ban  by  the  Government 
upon  the  use  of  steel  materials  for  any  purposes  not  essential  to  the 


Photo  C.  Go7'clon  Kriehle 

Typical  of  the  average  small  game  bagged  during  a normal  Pennsylvania  year. 
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war  effort.  However,  the  Pennsylvania  deer  herd  has  previously  been 
decreased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  erection  of  fencing  to  prevent 
damage  is  not  practical  except  in  isolated  cases  where  one  or  two 
cleared  farms  exist  in  deep  forest  areas. 

BEAR  DAMAGE 

The  Game  Law  appropriates  the  sum  of  $3,000.00  a year  for  the 
payment  of  damages  by  bears  to  livestock,  poultry  and  bees.  How- 
ever, during  the  past  two  years  it  was  necessary  to  expend  only 
$1,757.47  for  this  purpose.  Expenditures  by  counties  for  the  period 
June  1,  1940  to  May  31,  1942  follow: 


No. 

Sheep 

Bee 

Amount 

County 

Claims 

Killed 

Hives 

Cow 

Goat 

Hogs 

Paid 

Bradford  

4 

6 

— 

— 





$63.00 

Cambria  

2 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47.50 

Clarion  

9 

7 

13 

— 

— 

— 

126.00 

Clearfield  

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

3.00 

Columbia  

4 

— 

10 

— 

— 

— 

86.00 

Elk  

5 



14 

— 

— 

— 

89.00 

F orest  

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

20.00 

Jefferson  

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

12.25 

Lycoming  

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

■ 

6.00 

McKean  

34 

57 

23 

— 

— 

— 

679.00 

Potter  

11 

21 

14 

— 

— 

— 

26822 

Sullivan  

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

37.00 

Tioga  

11 

7 

16 

1 

— 

— 

241.00 

Venango  

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7A0 

Warren  

6 

5 

5 

— 

1 

— 

72.00 

Total  

94 

111 

99 

1 

1 

4 $1,757.47 

Average  paid,  per  head  of  sheep  

$9.09 

Average  paid, 

per  bee 

hive  . . 

6.66 

Total  paid  for  sheep  killed  . . . 

1,008.72 

Total  paid  for  bee  hives  destroyed  . . . 

659.50 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  while  the  sum  of  $1,282.84  was 
paid  for  bear  damage  during  the  fiscal  year  1940-41,  only  $474.63 
was  paid  for  similar  damage  during  the  following  year. 
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Photo  by  Allentown  Moiming  Call 

Both  sportsmen  and  jrame  officials  annually  eng:ag:e  in  the  live  trai>ping‘  and  transfer 
of  wild  g:ame  from  city  water  sheds»  reservoirs  and  other  places  where  it  may  not  he 
hunted  to  sections  where  public  shootings  is  permitted. 

PROPAGATION  AND  RESEARCH 

GAME  FARM  OPERATIONS 

During  the  biennium,  the  Commission  continued  operation  of  its 
four  State  Game  Farms  in  accordance  with  the  previously  approved 
policy  involving  primarily  the  release  of  mature  stock  in  the  spring 
of  each  year.  The  annual  operating  budget  for  the  four  units  was 
held  at  $150,000.00,  while  the  seasonal  production  goal  was  set  at 
30,000  mature  pheasants,  12,500  full-grown  quail  and  2,000  adult 
Hungarian  partridges  all  for  spring  release;  also  2,000  wild  turkeys, 
part  for  fall  and  the  remainder  for  spring  planting.  The  actual  pro- 
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duction  records  for  the  calendar  years  1940  and  1941  are  presented 
in  the  table  below. 

STATE  GAME  FARM  PRODUCTION  RECORD 


Calendar  Year 

Ringneck  Pheasants  1940  IO4I 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  146,239  136,099 

Total  number  of  eggs  shipped  to  sportsmen  17,629  7,125 

Total  number  day-old  chicks  shipped  to  sportsmen.  23.629  26,772 

Total  number  six-week  old  birds  shipped  to  sports- 
men   20,475  19,625 

Total  number  of  fifteen-week  old  birds  for  release  — 4,592 

Total  number  mature  birds  for  release  32,288  38,100 

Bobwhite  Quail 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  41,520  38,632 

Total  number  of  eggs  shipped  to  sportsmen  110  110 

Total  number  day-old  chicks  shipped  to  sportsmen.  56  — 

Total  number  six-week  old  birds  shipped  to  sports 

men  1,590  1,580 

Total  number  mature  birds  for  release 10,870  14,874 

Hungarian  Partridges 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  5,798  8,994 

Total  number  of  mature  birds  for  release  674  2,568 

Wild  Turkeys 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  (areas)  1,724  1,789 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  (farm)  6,062  2,590 

Total  number  of  mature  birds  for  release  1,487  1,390 


At  the  close  of  the  two  year  period,  the  total  number  of  wild  turkey 
propogating  areas  had  been  increased  to  21.  As  in  the  past,  a limited 
number  of  these  were  annually  used  for  egg  collecting,  the  remainder 
for  stocking  purposes. 


GAME  PURCHASES 

The  Commission’s  game  purchase  program  was  also  continued  dur- 
ing the  biennium.  Under  a new  policy  adopted,  contracts  are  made 
in  the  spring  of  each  year  covering  the  delii^ery  of  mature  pheasants 
and  quail  during  February,  March  and  April  roughly  one  year  later. 
Furthermore,  all  quotations  are  on  a delivered  basis,  thus  eliminating 
the  transportation  accounting  problem  previously  faced.  A summary 
of  the  purchases  made  is  contained  in  the  table  following. 

GAME  PURCHASES— 1940-1942  BIENNIUM 


Kinds  of  Game 

Number 

Cost 

(Including 

Transpor- 

Number 

Cost 

(Including 

Transpor- 

1940- 

tation 

1941- 

tation 

1941 

Charges) 

1942 

Charges) 

Rabbits  

39,684 

S25.400.95 

28,491 

818,519.15 

Ringneck  Pheasants  

26,599 

51,668.05 

18,849 

36.765.67 

Bobwhite  Quail  

12.358 

21,712.65 

6,453 

12,792.35 

Hungarian  Partridges  . . . . 

2,020 

5,090.40 



■ 

Wild  Turkeys  

— 

— 

103 

1,075.00 

$103,872.05 

$69,152.17  i 
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LIVE  TRAPPING  AND  TRANSFER  OF  WILD  GAME 


The  large  scale  live  trapping  and  redistribution  program  inaugu- 
rated in  1938-39  was  likewise  continued,  with  excellent  results,  during 
the  biennium.  Unusually  favorable  conditions  prevailing  during  the 
winter  of  1940-41  allowed  for  a record  transfer  of  wild  game.  Though 
shortage  of  man  power,  together  with  a naturally  “poor  rabbit  year,” 
resulted  in  a lowered  “take”  during  1941-42,  the  program  was  none- 
theless successful.  The  numbers  of  game  birds  and  mammals  trapped 
and  transferred  are  listed  below. 


WILD  GAME  TRAPPED  AND  TRANSFERRED 


Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Species 

1940-1941 

1941-1942 

Cottontail  Rabbits  

32,799 

20,330 

Raccoons  

109 

151 

Gray  Squirrels  

600 

487 

Woodchucks  

35 

21 

Ringneck  Pheasants  

2,912 

3,737 

SUMMARY 

A summary  of  the  game  releases  made  by  the  Commission  during 
each  fiscal  year  is  given  below: 


TOTAL  GAME  RELEASES,  1940-1941 


Species 

Cottontail  Rabbits  

Farms 

Pur- 

chases 

39,684 

Trapped 

32,799 

Farm- 

Game 

Cooper- 

ators 

Total 

72.483 

Raccoons  

— 



109 

, 

109 

Gray  Squirrels  

— 

— 

600 



600 

Woodchucks  

— 



35 



35 

Ringneck  Pheasants  

36,508 

26,599 

2,912 

2,093* 

68,112 

Bobwhite  Quail  

14,874 

12,358 





27,232 

Hungarian  Partridges  

— 

2,020 





2,020 

Wild  Turkeys  

1,691 

— 

— 

— 

1,691 

TOTAL  GAME  RELEASES,  1941-1942 


Species 

Farms 

Pur- 

chases 

Trapped 

Farm- 

Game 

Cooper- 

ators 

Total 

Cottontail  Rabbits  

— 

28,491 

20,330 



48,821 

Raccoons  

— 



151 



151 

Gray  Squirrels  

— 



487 



487 

Woodchucks  



- - 

21 

21 

Ringneck  Pheasants  

38,471 

18,849 

3,737 

6.843* 

67,900 

Bobwhite  Quail  

14,922 

6,453 



21,375 

Hungarian  Partridges  

3,374 







3,374 

Wild  Turkeys  

* Six'  weeks  of  age.  Released 

996  — — _ 

on  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects. 

996 
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RESEARCH 


The  Commission’s  research  activities  were  continued  during  the 
biennium  on  approximately  the  same  scale  as  during  the  two  previous 
years.  Each  of  the  three  project  classifications  is  briefly  discussed 
below: 

I.  Investigations  financed  entirely  with  the  Commission’s  regular 
funds: 

A.  Physiological  Studies. 

This  project  includes  both  field  and  laboratory  work  con- 
ducted at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Loyalsock  Experiment 
Station.  Among  the  problems  studied  were  winter  food  re- 
quirements, the  effects  of  fasting  upon  fecundity,  water  re- 
quirements, the  effects  of  “wettings”  upon  young  game  birds, 
the  value  of  cover  and  related  facts. 

B.  Controlled  Shooting  Areas. 

These  investigations,  completed  during  the  biennium,  were 
concerned  with  the  measurement  of  game  and  recreational 
production  on  agricultural  lands. 

C.  Wildwood  Park  Ecological  Study. 

This  project  was  also  completed  during  the  biennium.  It 
was  concerned  primarily  with  the  life  history  and  manage- 
ment of  the  cottontail  rabbit,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  results  obtained  from  re-stocking. 

D.  Developing  of  Sexing  Technique. 

Two  seasons’  work  resulted  in  development  of  a simple 
technique  for  the  sexing  of  day-old  pheasant  chicks. 

II.  Pittman-Robertson  projects  financed  in  part  (75%)  by  federal 
funds: 

A.  Fur-Bearing  Animal  Studies. 

Two  studies  concerned  with  the  economic  status  of  native 
fur-bearers,  as  well  as  various  predator  problems. 

B.  Controlled  Deer  Breeding  Experiment. 

This  project  is  concerned  with  the  reproductive  powers 
of  the  white-tailed  deer,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  varied  range 
conditions  upon  the  sex  ratio  of  the  progeny. 

C.  General  Ecological  Investigation. 

This  study  was  concerned  primarily  with  the  cottontail 
rabbit.  Detailed  information  on  breeding  phenomena,  winter 
food  and  cover  requirements  and  related  facts  were  obtained. 

E.  Forest-Wildlife  Relationships. 

To  develop  techniques  which  will  allow  for  better  timber 
and  game  management  on  forested  lands. 

III.  The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit: 

Jointly  financed  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the 
American  Wildlife  Institute,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Commission,  the  unit  continued  operations 
centered  at  State  College  during  the  biennium.  Among  the 
active  projects  were  those  concerned  with  game  bird  propa- 
gation, quail  management,  the  life  history  and  ecology  of  the 
wild  turkey  and  the  black  bear,  weasel  populations,  silvicul- 
tural practices  affecting  deer  foods,  and  the  food  habits  of 
game  birds. 
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Because  of  their  popularity  the  Commission  has  been  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for 
visual  educational  exhibits  and  motion  pictures  in  recent  years. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


The  demand  for  educational  service  of  one  kind  or  another  was  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  the  Commission’s  history,  consequently  it  was 
necessary  to  expand  every  phase  of  this  program  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand.  The  visual  phase  particularly  was  considerably  enlarged, 
and  special  efforts  were  made  to  establish  conservation  education  as 
an  integrated  course  in  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  Public  Schools. 


VISUAL  EDUCATION 

Motion  Pictures:  The  largest  number  and  widest  diversity  of 

motion  pictures  were  prepared  and  released  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  for  visual  education.  Most  of  them  were  duplicated  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  seven  Field  Division  Supervisors.  Others 
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were  specially  prepared  for  use  of  two  regularly  salaried  field  lec- 


turers and  the  office  staff.  The  number,  title,  type,  and  footage  of 
each  film  follows: 

No.  Reels  Title  and  Type  Footage 

8 Wildlife  Conservation  in  Pennsylvania  (color)  1,600 

(Depicts  activities  of  Commission,  hunting  scenes,  etc.) 

8 Making  Friends  With  the  Farmer  (color)  800 

(Portrays  cooperative  farmer-sportsmen  relations) 

8 Pennsylvania  Bird-Life  (sepia)  800 

8 Pennsylvania  Mammals  (sepia)  800 

8 Pennsylvania’s  Large  Game  Program  (color)  1,600 

(Presents  activities  of  Commission,  hunting  scenes,  etc.) 

8 Pennsylvania’s  Small  Game  Program  (color)  1,600 

(Includes  activities,  hunting  scenes,  etc.) 

8 Pennsylvania  Bird-Life  (color)  1,600 

(Portrays  most  of  the  common  song  and  insectivorous 
birds  of  the  Commonwealth) 

8 Wings  Skyward  (color)  1,600 

(A  “bird’s-eye”  view  of  the  famous  Pymatuning  water- 
fowl  sanctuary,  including  close-ups  of  ducks,  geese, 
shorebirds,  etc.) 

8 Work  and  Play  (color)  800 

(Showing  the  sportsmen’s  part  in  the  conservation  pro- 
gram— picnics,  field  days,  field  trials,  bench  shows, 
trap  shoots,  game  bird  propagation,  farmer-sportsmen 
relations,  etc.) 

3 Fox  Hunting  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  (color)  400 


Supplementary  pictures  designed  primarily  for  school  use  were  pur- 
chased principally  for  the  Field  Division  Supervisors,  namely: 


No.  Reels  Title  and  Type  Footage 

8 Once  Upon  a Time  (black  and  white)  400 

(A  conservation  lesson  in  cartoon  by  “Ding”  Darling) 

8 How  Birds  Feed  Their  Young  (color)  400 

(A  classroom  subject  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Allen) 

1 A Heritage  We  Guard  (black  and  white — sound)  1,600 


(A  soil  conservation  picture  purchased  from  the  U.  S. 

Soil  Conservation  Service) 

The  first  part  of  a reel  on  the  Commission’s  Training  School  for 
Game  Protectors  also  was  completed  but  this  picture  will  not  be  re- 
leased until  late  in  1943  or  early  in  1944. 

Three  specialized  1600  foot  color  films,  each  entirely  different,  w^ere 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  two  field  lecturers  and  the  office  staff. 
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Photo  hy  C.  Gordon  Krieble 

School  children  are  taught  the  value  of  conservation  through  simple  practical  methods, 

such  as  planting  trees,  etc. 

Two  hundred  35  mm  sound  trailers  encouraging  cooperation  be- 
tween sportsmen  and  farmers  were  prepared  and  distributed  to 
theatres. 

Upwards  of  17,000  feet  of  color  film  were  exposed  to  produce  the 
above  reels,  exclusive  of  course  of  those  purchased,  and  the  two  sepia 
reels  wdiich  were  reduced  from  35  mm  film.  It  also  required  the  dupli- 
cation of  over  76,000  feet  of  color  film  to  service  the  various  division 
offices  wdiich,  in  recent  years,  have  been  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  edu- 
cational program. 

Exhibits:  The  usual  demand  for  exhibits  were  received  from  sports- 
men’s associations,  State  fairs,  etc.,  but  the  Commission,  determined 
to  uphold  its  policy  concerning  such  displays,  limited  them  only  to 
three  major  ones,  namely,  the  State  Farm  Show,  the  Allegheny 
County  Fair  and  the  Philadelphia  jMotor  Boat  and  Sportsmen  Show. 
All  three  were  attended  in  1941 ; the  Philadelphia  event  was  not 
attended  in  1942  because  the  Commission  ruled  that  it  would  not 
participate  in  any  sliow’  for  wdiich  a charge  is  made  unless  the 
sponsoring  agency  agreed  to  assume  all  cost  of  erecting  and  maintain- 
ing it.  The  total  attendance  at  all  five  major  exhibits  numbered  well 
over  200,000.  For  the  sake  of  time  and  economy  the  same  disjday 
is  used  at  each  exhibit  each  season,  although  an  entirely  different 
exhibit  is  made  each  year. 

In  1941,  for  instance,  the  major  theme  w'as  wdldlife  in  the  farm 
program,  whereas  in  1942  the  fur  resources  w'ere  stressed  and  the 
living  creatures  displayed  in  natural  environments  along  with  charts 
showing  how  properly  to  skin  and  care  for  pelts,  as  well  as  samples 
of  properly  and  improperly  handled  skins. 

Smaller  portable  exhibits  consisting  usually  of  mural  backgrounds, 
a few  mounted  specimens,  an  unsafe  firearm  display,  several  three 
dimensional  dioramas,  and  posters  and  literature  of  all  kinds  were 
made  available  to  sportsmen’s  groups  which  guaranteed  to  put  up  the 
displays  themselves  and  return  them  safely.  These  w’ere  use  quite 
extensively. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


School  Program:  Great  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  matter  of 

conservation  education  in  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  Public 
Schools,  and  the  Commission  worked  hand  in  hand  with  a conserva- 
tion education  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
Presidents  of  the  Teachers  Colleges  in  an  effort  to  launch  workable 
programs  for  both  groups. 

The  Commission  also  sent  representatives  to  two  national  confer- 
ences and  two  summer  schools  on  conservation  education  in  order  that 
the  Committee  be  fully  informed  concerning  similar  programs  in 
other  states. 

Tentative  plans  were  outlined  before  the  Institutes  during  the  Fall 
of  1940  and  1941.  These  efforts,  supplemented  by  the  Commission’s 
regular  educational  activities,  proved  very  encouraging.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  specific  program  for  including  the  subject  in  either 
curricula  was  developed. 

Proposed  courses  of  study  were  drawn  up  for  both  groups,  however, 
but  they  were  never  aired  before  the  final  committee  appointed  to 
that  task,  due  largely  to  the  national  emergency.  In  a way  this  was 
regrettable,  first  because  at  no  time  have  our  natural  resources  been 
as  vital  to  the  National  welfare,  and  second  because  the  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  assisting  groups  such  as  the  Women’s  and 
Garden  Clubs,  patriotic  organizations,  etc.,  had  reached  their  highest 
peak.  Despite  this  temporary  setback,  however,  the  cause  is  not  lost. 
Interest  in  it  will  continue,  not  wane. 

General  Lecture  Program:  The  general  lecture  program  was  ex- 

panded to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  this  service.  The  number 
of  meetings  and  the  attendance  reported  by  representatives  of  the 
Commission  who  spoke  or  showed  pictures  before  various  groups  were 
indeed  gratifying.  The  field  staff  alone  attended  over  3300  meetings 
reaching  upwards  of  1,000,000  persons;  whereas  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  its  Executive  Staff,  and  its  two  regular  lecturers  at- 
tended well  over  500  gatherings,  reaching  at  least  150,000  persons. 

To  classify  those  meetings  would  require  too  much  space  in  this 
report.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  demand  came  primarily  from  sports- 
men’s organizations  and  schools.  Other  groups  included  4-H  clubs, 
bird  clubs.  Future  Farmers  of  America,  garden  clubs.  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts,  patriotic  and  service  groups,  etc.  The  field  staff  and  the  reg- 
ular lecturers  are  to  be  especially  commended  for  the  part  they  played 
in  helping  satisfy  the  overwhelming  number  of  requests,  for  in  so 
doing  they  sacrificed  much  of  their  family  life. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Game  News:  The  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  official  monthly  pub- 

lication of  the  Commission,  decreased  slightly  in  circulation  over  the 
previous  biennium,  but  the  widespread  favorable  comments  indicate 
that  the  quality  has  been  maintained. 
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It  is  believed  the  drop  in  circulation  is  due  to  many  readers  now 
being  in  the  armed  forces  or  engaged  in  other  national  defense  and 
industrial  activities.  However,  there  seems  to  be  a general  lack  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  existence  of  the  publication,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  publicized  widely. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  readers  are  affiliated  with 
sportsmen’s  clubs  who  either  offer  the  magazine  as  part  of  their  mem- 
bership, or  who  encourage  their  members  to  subscribe.  It  is  hoped  that 
as  time  goes  on  a much  larger  percentage  of  our  almost  700,000  li- 
censed hunters  become  ardent  readers  and  supporters. 

New  Literature:  Six  new  educational  pamphlets  were  completed, 
namely: 

No.  1 — A Conservation  Program  for  Women’s  Organizations 

No.  2 — Attracting  Birds 

No.  3 — The  Black  Bear  in  Pennsylvania 

No.  4 — The  Beaver  in  Pennsylvania 

No.  5 — The  Ringneck  Pheasant  in  Pennsylvania 

No.  6 — The  White-tailed  Deer  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  latter  four  are  the  beginning  of  a series  of  life  histories  of  the 
game  and  fur-bearing  animals.  They  are  popularly  written  and  con- 
tain much  factual  information  for  adults  and  children  both.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  have  a wide  circulation,  particularly  in  the  schools.  They 
can  be  secured  free  of  charge  by  addressing  the  Game  Commission  at 
Harrisburg. 


Other  publications,  free  and  paid,  include: 

Legal  Procedure  and  Related  Subjects 

(a)  Bound  in  Brown  Cloth $1.00 

(b)  Bound  in  Black  Leatherette  1.25 

Bulletin  #18 — Pennsylvania  Wildlife  .25 

(20  or  more  copies  in  a single  order — 15^  per  copy) 

Bulletin  #10 — Game  Administration  in  Pennsylvania  .10 

Bulletin  #14 — State  Game  Refuges  and  Public  Hunting  Grounds  .10 
Bulletin  #15 — An  Introduction  to  the  Mammals  of  Pennsylvania  .10 

Bulletin  #17 — Pennsylvania  Bird-Life  .10 

Bulletin  #19 — Pymatuning  State  Game  Refuge  and  Museum  ..  .10 

Bulletin  #11 — More  Food  for  Upland  Game  Free 

Bulletin  #16 — Wildlife  in  the  Farm  Program  Free 

Flushing  Bar  Pamphlet  Free 

Pennsylvania  Game  Laws  Free 

Special  Wildlife  Refuge  Projects  Free 

A Game  Restoration  Job  for  Everyone  Free 

Investing  the  Sportsmen’s  Dollar  (May  31,  1939)  Free 

Facts  and  Figures  for  the  Sportsmen  (May  31,  1941)  Free 


The  value  of  these  publications  can  be  measured  only  by  the 
demand,  which  required  the  distribution  of  over  270,000  of  them  dur- 
ing the  biennium. 
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Posters:  Over  300,000  colored  posters  emphasizing  various  phases 

of  the  Commission’s  program  including  game  and  song  bird  protection, 
game  management,  farm-game  cooperation,  safety  first,  etc.,  were 
prepared  by  WPA  and  distributed.  These  were  supplemented  by 
several  thousand  safety  placards  gratuitously  contributed  by  outside 
agencies.  All  proved  very  popular  and  apparently  were  responsible 
for  numerous  poster  contests  subsequently  sponsored  in  the  schools. 

Special  programs:  Special  programs  were  also  carried  on  with  4-H 

clubs  wherever  possible,  and  considerable  effort  was  made  to  stim- 
ulate more  interest  in  junior  sportsmen’s  clubs. 

Close  contact  was  maintained  with  sportsmen’s  organizations  in  an 
effort  to  promote  activities  in  which  they  could  engage  the  year  round, 
and  much  assistance  was  given  helping  organize  new  associations. 
As  of  this  writing  there  are  approximately  1,000  sportsmen’s  associa- 
tions in  the  Commonwealth,  most  of  which  are  affiliated  with  the  State 
Federation. 


PUBLICITY 

Upwards  of  220  news  items  were  released,  and  numerous  radio  talks 
were  prepared  and  delivered,  quite  a few  of  them  by  field  officers 
over  local  stations. 


Beaver  repairing:  dam. 
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Photo  by  Deck  Lane 


Photo  hy  C.  Gordon  Kriehle 

The  above  group  represents  the  last  graduating  class  of  the  ('oimnission,  exercises 
taking  place  at  Brockway  on  February  28,  1942.  These  men  were  given  final  exam- 
inations in  twenty-seven  different  subjects  and  not  one  had  a grade  of  less  than 

75  per  cent. 

TRAINING 

The  value  of  well  planned  Training  Programs  has  repeatedly  been 
demonstrated  ever  since  the  Commission  established  its  Training 
School  to  develop  new  Game  Protectors  in  1936.  Since  then  three 
classes  of  student  officers  were  graduated,  the  third  completing  its 
course  during  the  biennium.  Many  refresher  courses  for  veteran  field 
officers  also  were  held. 

A few  persons,  sportsmen  included,  questioned  the  wide  scope  of 
the  training  program  in  the  beginning,  but  since  observing  the  type 
of  men  graduated  from  the  school,  and  noting  the  increased  efficiency 
demonstrated  by  the  veterans,  they  have  heartily  endorsed  it. 

Field  officers  of  the  Commission  today  are  able  to  meet  practically 
any  emergency,  whether  in  direct  relation  to  their  work  or  not.  Their 
work  during  floods,  fires,  and  other  catastrophes  has  been  highly  com- 
mended; and  those  who  have  entered  the  armed  forces  have,  because 
of  their  broad  training  and  experience,  earned  rapid  promotions  in 
almost  every  instance. 

SUPERVISORY  TRAINING  COURSE 

No  Refresher  Classes  for  the  salaried  field  officers  were  conducted 
at  the  Training  School  during  1940.  Instead,  the  Commission  inaugu- 
rated a program  affording  field  officers  an  opportunity  to  compete  in 
an  examination  to  qualify  officers  to  take  a course  of  instruction 
which  would  better  fit  them  to  become  supervisors. 

Any  field  officer  having  completed  four  or  more  years  of  satisfactory 
service  on  or  before  May  31,  1940,  was  eligible  to  compete  for  the 
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course.  The  written  examination  was  equivalent  to  70%  of  the  total 
grade  to  be  attained,  while  the  remaining  30%  was  impartially 
graded  on  the  basis  of  personality,  health,  temperament  and  past 
performance.  The  examination  was  given  on  June  27,  1940,  to  twenty 
applicants  as  follows,  one  candidate  from  each  Division  being  elected 
for  the  training  course: 


Division 
“A” 
“B”  ' 
“C”  . 
‘■D”  , 
“E”  , 

“F” 

“G”  ! 


No.  oj  Men 
3 
2 
3 
5 
3 
2 
2 


Total  20 

Because  of  the  death  of  Field  Division  Supervisor  Frank  A.  Myers 
of  West  Reading,  Division  “A,”  in  the  Spring  of  1940,  the  Commission 
authorized  a second  competitive  examination  on  the  same  general 
plan  as  the  first,  with  the  understanding  that  the  applicant  of  highest 
standing  from  each  Division  in  the  previous  examination  would  be 
eligible  to  compete  in  the  second  examination  for  the  position  of  Field 
Division  Supervisor.  This  second  examination  was  held  in  Harris- 
burg on  July  2,  1940.  M.  J.  Golden  of  Reading  had  the  highest  stand- 
ing and  was  later  promoted  to  the  position. 

Following  this  examination  six  men  were  eligible  to  take  the  train- 
ing course  for  prospective  supervisors.  Outlines  for  training  courses 
in  office  procedure  and  field  work  for  prospective  supervisors  were 
then  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  office  administrative  heads.  Training  periods  of  ten 
days  a month  were  planned  and  arrangements  made  to  alternate  and 
coordinate  them  with  seasonal  field  work.  The  actual  training  was 
given  by  the  Supervisors  at  their  offices,  and  in  the  field.  The  trainees 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  study  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the 
state  and  were  not  stationed  in  one  Division  longer  than  a ten-day 
period. 

TRAINING  PERIODS 

The  first  training  period  extended  from  August  1 to  August  10  in- 
clusive, the  second  from  September  10  to  September  20  inclusive  and 
the  third  from  October  10  to  October  20  inclusive.  Because  of  the 
need  for  all  available  men  in  their  own  divisions  in  the  hunting  sea- 
son and  because  the  supervisors  would  not  have  time  to  devote  to  this 
work  training  periods  were  omitted  during  November  and  December. 
The  fourth  period  extended  from  January  13  to  January  22  inclusive, 
the  fifth  from  February  24  to  March  5 inclusive,  and  the  sixth  from 
April  21  to  April  30  inclusive.  These  six  periods  completed  the  course. 
One  man  withdrew  so  that  there  are  now  five  officers  eligible  to  take 
an  examination  for  the  position  of  Field  Division  Supervisor  should 
a vacancy  occur  before  additional  men  can  be  trained. 

THIRD  STUDENT  OFFICER  CLASS 

Because  of  a number  of  vacancies  in  the  field  organization,  the 
Commission  authorized  the  enrollment  and  training  of  a third  Stu- 
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dent  Officer  Class.  The  qualifications  provided  tliat  all  applicants  be 
bona  fide  residents  of  Pennsylvania  for  at  least  three  years,  between 
twenty-three  and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  not  less  than  5'  8"  in  height 
in  stocking  feet,  weighing  not  less  than  140  pounds  stripped  of  all 
clothing,  and  not  more  than  200  pounds,  excepting  that  a ten  pound 
additional  allowance  would  be  made  for  aiiplicants  over  six  feet  in 
height.  Each  applicant  was  required  to  submit  satisfactory  proof 
that  he  had  a minimum  of  five  years  practical  experience  in  hunting 
or  trapping,  or  had  completed  a minimum  recognized  course  of  study 
of  two  years  in  forestry  or  wildlife  management,  or  the  two  combined, 
plus  two  or  more  years  of  practical  experience  in  hunting  or  trapping. 

The  mental  examination  for  enrollment  in  this  class  was  held  on 
May  17,  1941.  Data  regarding  it  follows: 


Information  brochures  mailed  (includins;  (ho.se  sent  to  tlie  sal- 
aried field  officers,  deputy  game  protectors  and  conservation 

departments  of  other  states)  2.3.56 

Training  school  applications  mailed  in  response  to  specific  re- 
quests received  647 

Formal  and  completed  applications  filed  for  the  examination 

(personally  and  by  mail)  370 

Deputy  game  protectors  represented  in  this  group  SO 

Percentage  of  deputy  game  protectors  represented  in  this  group.  21)4% 
Applicants  rejected  because  they  could  not  meet  age,  physical  or 
other  requirements  (This  includes  eleven  deputy  game  pro- 
tectors)   51 

Appheants  who  met  requirements  listed  in  brochure  319 

Married  men  who  met  requirements 195 

Single  men  who  met  requirements  124 

Applicants  rejected  for  moral  and  other  reasons  13 


ELIGIBLE  APPLICANTS 

The  final  approved  list  of  applicants  eligible  to  take  the  competi- 
tive mental  examination  on  May  17  was  as  follows: 


“A” 

“B” 

“C” 

“D” 

“E” 

“F” 

“G” 


Divi.'ilon 


Total  Approved 
Applicants 
57 
42 
36 
30 
52 
24 
65 


Deputy  Game 
Protectors 

10 

15 

5 

6 
17 

7 

,S 


306 


68 


1 withdrew  on  May  17, 1941 
305 

Number  of  applicants  who  ap])eared  in  Harrisburg  to  take  the 
examination  239 


SELECTION  OF  APPLICANTS 

If  a competitor  made  a grade  of  70%  or  more  in  this  examination, 
he  was  entitled  to  return  to  Harrisburg  on  either  May  25  or  27  for 
an  oral  interview  before  a board  consisting  of  a group  of  the  office 
administrative  heads.  A rating  was  made  by  them  on  personality, 
speech,  appearance,  bearing,  manner,  etc.  This  rating  was  then  added 
to  the  previous  mental  rating  and  the  combined  ratings  had  to  equal 
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a total  of  70%.  There  were  fifty  men  eligible  to  appear  before  this 
board  of  interview,  and  of  this  number  eight  failed  to  make  a com- 
bined grade  of  70%  and  were  rejected.  Fourteen  men  were  rejected 
by  the  State  physician.  One  man  withdrew,  leaving  twenty-seven 
men  eligible  to  enter  the  Training  School  class  as  follows: 

Deputies 

Division  Number  Among 

Eligibles 


“A” 

“B” 

“C” 

“D” 

“E” 

“F” 

“G” 


4 

3 

2 

3 

6 

3 

6 


1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 


Total 


27 


10 


SCHOOL  AND  PRACTICAL  TRAINING 

These  twenty-seven  men  began  training  on  June  7,  1941.  The  first 
period  lasted  nine  weeks  and  the  primary  subjects  stressed  included 
biology,  game  management,  land  acquisition,  land  management,  bird 
identification,  soil  conservation  and  methods,  and  wild  waterfowl 
identification  and  foods.  The  class  then  left  school  on  a two-week 
field  trip  with  land  management  officers  throughout  the  State  to  put 
into  practice  the  instruction  received  in  connection  with  land  manage- 
ment methods.  A third  week  was  spent  in  visiting  State  Game  Farms, 
outstanding  Game  Propagation  Areas  and  the  Harrisburg  Office. 

The  second  period  began  on  August  31  and  ended  October  24,  1941, 
a total  of  eight  weeks.  The  principal  subjects  included  firearms  in- 
struction, game  law  study,  game  management,  legal  procedure,  public 
relations,  self-defense  and  typewriting.  On  October  25  the  class  left 
the  school  on  field  duty  with  the  law  enforcement  officers  until  De- 
cember 19,  1941.  Following  a brief  Christmas  holiday  they  returned 
on  December  29  for  the  third  school  period  which  terminated  January 
24,  1942,  a total  of  four  weeks.  Subjects  stressed  during  this  period 
were  game  feeding,  game  distribution,  game  management,  bounty  laws, 
winter  tree  identification,  game  trapping  and  trapping  of  predators. 
The  class  then  went  into  the  field  from  January  25  to  February  7, 
1942  to  trap  game  predators  and  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  game 
under  the  supervision  of  field  officers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  final  school  period  extended  from  February  8 to  February  28, 
1942,  or  three  weeks,  making  a total  school  training  period  of  twenty- 
four  weeks  and  thirteen  weeks  of  field  instruction.  The  principal  sub- 
jects during  this  final  period  were  game  damage  complaints  and  final 
examinations.  Three  men  resigned  from  the  class  during  the  term, 
leaving  twenty-four  to  graduate  on  February  28,  1942.  These  men 
were  given  final  examinations  in  twenty-seven  different  subjects  and 
no  one  had  a grade  of  less  than  75%. 

GRADUATION 

Graduation  Exercises  were  held  in  the  High  School  Auditorium  in 
Brockway,  and  the  Student  Officers  were  given  their  field  assignments 
on  that  day.  Fifteen  were  assigned  to  law  enforcement,  eight  were 
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assigned  to  land  management,  and  one  man  was  assigned  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Propagation  and  Research.  This  class,  which  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a three  week  longer  course  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
trained  group  of  men  yet  to  graduate  from  the  school.  In  the  class 
were  several  men  with  college  training  in  wildlife  management. 
Furthermore,  the  School  Staff,  with  its  previous  experience,  was  able 
to  provide  a better  course  of  instruction. 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  seven  of  the  graduate  officers  had 
already  enlisted  or  were  called  into  military  service.  From  letters 
received  from  them  it  is  apparent  that  the  semi-military  training  re- 
ceived at  the  school  is  being  of  invaluable  assistance. 

Because  of  war  conditions,  the  Commission  decided  to  cancel  all 
training  plans  for  1942. 


Young  Screech  Owl 
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Photo  hy  W.  L.  R.  Drake 


SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 
TABLE  No.  1 


The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  Biennium  have  been 
subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 

Part  of 
Dollar 

Game  Protection  (Salaries  and  Expenses  incident  to  Law 
Enforcement,  Game  Feeding,  Game  Distribution,  Mainte- 
nance of  Division  Offices,  Assisting  in  Enforcement  of  Fish 
and  Forest  Laws,  and  other  field  activities,  but  excluding 
cost  for  Training  School  and  Feed  for  Game)  $729,711.24  25.00/ 

Management  of  Game  Lands  (Salaries  and  Expenses  of 
Refuge  Keepers  and  other  employees  incident  to  mainte- 
nance and  development  work  on  1,009,905  acres  of  pur- 
chased and  leased  Game  Lands  and  1,311  Game  Refuges, 
and  fixed  charges  in  lieu  of  taxes)' 587,610.21  20.13^ 

Game  Purchases  and  Propagation  (Including  expenditures  for 
equipment  and  operating  four  State  Game  Farms,  and  wild 
game  transfer)  520,871.42  17.84^ 

Acquisition  of  Game  Lands  (Including  title  and  survey  work, 
mostly  capital  investment)  452,822.69  15.52^ 

Payment  of  Bounties  147,080.41  5.04jf 

Public  Education  (Including  Game  News,  Motion  Pictures, 

Exhibits,  General  Bulletins,  etc.)  118,854.79  4.07jf 

Accounting  and  Budget  (Including  Legal  Advertising,  Mail- 
ing and  Storeroom,  Issuance  of  Special  Permits,  General 
Printing,,  etc.)  97,619.35  3.35^“ 

Training  School  (Training  of  Officers)  59,312.14  2.03(‘ 

Hunting  Licenses  and  Tags  55,922.58  1.92^ 

Research  (Salaries  and  Expenses  incident  to  various  pro.jects 
dealing  with  studies  of  game  birds,  game  animals,  fur- 
bearers,  and  predators  for  the  Commi.ssion’s  guidance  in 
developing  management  programs)  54,139.82  1.85^ 

Executive  Office  Administration  (Executive  Office  salaries 
and  expenses,  and  expenses  of  Commissioners,  also  in- 
cludes inter-office  communicating  system  and  refurnishing 
executive  offices,  which  are  capital  investments)  42,087.35  1.44jf 

Game  Kill  Tabulation  (Including  expenses  incident  thereto)  28,549.12  0.98jt 

Feed  for  Wild  Game  17,170.29  0.59^ 

Bear  Damage  and  Deer-Proof  Fences  6,854.03  0.24*' 

Totals  $2,918,605.44  $1.00 
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TABLE  No.  2 


HOW  THE  sportsman's 
DOLLAR  WAS  INVESTED 


TABLE  No.  3.  STATEMENT  OF  EEVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES— PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

FISCAL  TEAR  JUNE  1,  1940  TO  MAY  31,  1941 
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TABLE  No.  3.  STATEMENT  OP  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES— PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION— Concluded 

FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1940  TO  MAY  31,  1941 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
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TABLE  No.  4.  STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES— PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION— Concluded 

FISCAL  TEAR  JUNE  1,  1941  TO  MAT  31,  1942 
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ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  MAY  31,  1942 


TABLE  No.  5.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— ACREAGE  IN  VARIOUS  BLOCKS  AND  COST— MAT  31,  1942 


Serial 
lumber 
f Lands 

County 

Acquired  to 
May  31,  1940 

Acquired  During  Biennium 
June  1,  1940  to 
May  31,  1942 

Total  Aequired  to 
May  31,  1942 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

12 

Bradford  _ 

21,825.50 

$59,617.00 

1,231.10 

$3,077.75 

23,056.60 

$62,694 

13 

Sullivan  

35,541.50 

114,430.75 

402.90 

1.208.70 

35,944.40 

115,636 

14 

Cameron-Elk  

13,510.00 

36,572.88 

— 

— 

13,510.00 

36,575 

24 

Forest-Clarion  

8,299.90 

47,626.23 

— 

8,299.90 

47,626 

25 

Elk  

6,301.80 

17,294.52 

— 

— 

6,301.80 

17,29' 

26 

Bedford-Blair-Cani'uria  — 

9,228.60 

34,613.27 

— 

— 

9,228.60 

34,613 

28 

Elk-Forest  

9,142.70 

22,856.67 

— 

— 

9,142.70 

22,856 

29 

Warren  __  _ 

8,718.51 

23,085.03 

1,112.10 

5,004.45 

9,830.61 

28,089 

30 

McKean 

11,572.03 

27,106.30 

— 

; — 

11,572.03 

27,106 

31 

Jefferson  

3,901.36 

10,722.78 

— 

— 

3,901.36 

10,722 

33 

Centre 

11,909.70 

33,544.35 

— 

— 

11,909.70 

33,54' 

34 

Clearfleld-Elk  

8,800.00 

26,400.00 

— 

— 

8,800.00 

26,400 

35 

Susquehanna  

7,071.45 

42,632.40 

83.85 

251.55 

7,155.30 

42,883 

36 

Bradford 

12,118.00 

34,282.84 

652.80 

2,171.45 

12,770.80 

36,454 

37 

Tioga  --  

8,200.72 

25,535.94 

566.10 

1,451.90 

8,766.82 

26,987 

38 

Monroe  _ 

4,878.73 

29,686.50 

10.57 

317.10 

4,889.30 

30,003 

39 

Venango 

7,790.58 

46,159.54 

141.60 

782.80 

7,932.18 

46,942 

40 

Carbon  ..  

2,164.40 

9,438.60 

2,644.20 

15,865.20 

4,808.60 

25,303 

41 

Bedford  _ --  

1,568.00 

3,136.00 

— 

— 

1,568.00 

3,136 

42 

Westmoreland  _ _ . 

7,700.80 

40,025.30 

— 

— 

7,700.80 

40,025 

43 

Chester-Berks - 

1,122.60 

11,226.00 

15.80 

158.00 

1,138.40 

11,384 

44 

Elk-Jefferson  . 

24,074.10 

85,634.90 

96.90 

242.25 

24,171.00 

85,877 

45 

Venango-Clarion  

3,189.00 

19,833.60 

114.80 

603.75 

3,303.80 

20,437 

46 

Lancaster - - 

1,759.80 

10,192.00 

— 

— 

1,759.80 

10,192 

47 

Venango  

2,060.00 

6,583.50 

— 

— 

2,060.00 

6,583 

48 

Bedford  

6,346.60 

16,802.91 

902.70 

3,194.20 

7,249.30 

19,997 

49 

Bedford-Fulton  _ . 

3,314.10 

11,636.08 

1,817.80 

7,410.70 

5,131.90 

19,046 

50 

Somerset  - 

3,168.10 

15,672.30 

— 

— 

3,168.10 

15,672 

51 

Fayette 

7,667.90 

38,181.50 

— 

— 

7,667.90 

38,181 

52 

Lancaster-Berks  ..  ..  . 

1,470.10 

10,092.00 

— 

— 

1,470.10 

10,092 

53 

Fulton  . - 

4,552.30 

15,130.05 

— 

— 

4,552.30 

15,130 

54 

Jefferson-Elk  __ 

20,507.20 

112,779.40 

205.10 

1,025.50 

20,712.30 

113,804 

55 

Columbia  . _ ..  . 

2,105.10 

6,367.10 

— 

— 

2,105.10 

6,367 

5() 

Bucks  ---  

1,518.20 

14,556.90 

107.20 

1,072.00 

1,625.40 

15,628 

57 

Wyoming  

29,891.40 

94,076.90 

848.40 

1,696.80 

30,739.80 

95,773 

58 

Columbia  ..  _ 

10,017.50 

30,530.10 

28.30 

84.90 

10,045.80 

30,615 

59 

Potter-McKean  .. 

6,656.20 

19,468.10 

— 

— 

6,656.20 

19,468 

60 

Centre  — 

4,027.70 

10,069.25 

— 

— 

4,027.70 

10,069 

61 

McKean _ 

8,142.20 

25,789.97 

— 

— 

8,142.20 

25,789 

62 

McKean 

520.50 

1,685.40 

— 

— 

520.50 

1,685 

63 

Clarion  ..  _ - 

2,770.40 

16,622.40 

— 

— 

2,770.40 

16,622 

64 

Potter  - 

5,916.20 

17,748.60 

1,319.70 

3,299.25 

7,235.90 

21,047 

65 

Pulton 

3,666.20 

14,648.20 

117.00 

468.00 

3,783.20 

15,116 

66 

Sullivan  - 

4,587.70 

13,215.05 

773.80 

1,934.50 

5,361.50 

15,149 

67 

Huntingdon  _ 

1,849.70 

4,288.25 

— 

— 

1,849.70 

4,288 

68 

Lycoming 

3,005.70 

13,631.90 

28.60 

85.80 

3,034.30 

13,717 

69 

Crawford  

2,724.80 

13,683.46 

691.10 

3,717.04 

3,415.90 

17,400 

70 

Wayne-Susquehanna  

3,580.90 

15,971.80 

452.10 

2,059.75 

4,033.00 

18,031 

71 

Huntingdon  

4,779.70 

11,949.25 

— 

— 

4,779.70 

11,949 

72 

Clarion  ..  _ 

2,019.00 

12,114.00 

— 

— 

2,019.00 

12,114 

73 

Bedford- Blair-Huntingdon 

14,977.00 

49,402.09 

322.60 

967.80 

15,299.60 

50,369 

74 

Clarion-Jefferson  

6,043.40 

37,260.40 

— 

— 

6,043.40 

37,260 

75 

Lycoming  ..  

23,707.70 

72,075.25 

142.50 

519.80 

23,850.20 

72,595 

76 

Franklin  - 

3,812.70 

12,251.90 

— 

— 

3,812.70 

12,251 

77 

Clearfield  

3,038.00 

7,595.00 

— 

— 

3,038.00 

7,595 

78 

Clearfield  

720.70 

2,702.63 

— 

— 

720.70 

2,702 

79 

Cambria  _ 

2,158.20 

8,089.30 

— 

— 

2,158.20 

8,089 

80 

Schuylkill- Lebauou-Berks  . 

5,070.40 

21,715.85 

— 

— 

5,070.40 

21,715 

81 

Huntingdon  

2,302.30 

4,499.65 

— 

— 

2,302.30 

4,499 

82 

Somerset  

1,283.70 

3,851.10 

64.00 

320.00 

1,347.70 

4,171 

83 

York  

760.80 

6,931.60 

— 

— 

760.80 

6,931 

84 

Schuylkill-Northumberland 

5,146.90 

15,671.85 

2,660.80 

7.982.40 

7,807.70 

23,654 

85 

Crawford  

871.60 

4,358.00 

50.30 

301.80 

921.90 

4,659 

86 

Warren  

11,670.10 

38,472.40 

569.90 

1,709.70 

12,240.00 

40,182 

87 

Clearfield  

1,123.80 

3,933.30 

— 

— 

1,123.80 

3,933 

88  : 

Perry-Juniata  _ 

6,431.10 

19,007.28 

— 

— 

6,431.10 

19,007 

89  i 

Clinton  

10,571.20 

28,637.10 

— 

— 

10,571.20 

28,637 

90  ! 

Clearfield  

2,739.80 

8,018.80 

— 

— 

2,739.80 

8,018 

91 

Luzerne-Lackawanna  

8,255.90 

28,026.60 

2,256.90 

6,461.90 

10,512.80 

34,488 

92  : 

Centre  

2,475.20 

9,702.10 

171.00 

453.15 

2,646.20 

10,155 

93  1 

Clearfield  

4,717.10 

18,868.40 

— 

— 

4,717.10 

18,868 

94 

Clearfield  

1,008.40 

3,025.20 

i 

— 

1,008.40 

3,025 
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erial 

imber 

Lands 

County 

Acquired  to 
May  31,  1940 

.-tcquired  During  Biennium 
June  1,  1940  to 
May  31,  1942 

Total  Acquired  to 
May  31,  1942 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

95 

Butler  

1,815.10 

$8,8,37.65 

418.20 

$2,091.00 

2,233.30 

$10,928.65 

96 

Venango  

3, 434.. 50 

16,428.80 

— 

— 

3,434.50 

16,428.80 

97 

Bedford  - - 

5,497.20 

19,754.08 

158.30 

474.90 

5,655.50 

20,228.98 

98 

Clearfield  .. 

1,180. .30 

4,131.05 

— 

— 

1,180.30 

4,131.05 

99 

Huntingdon  ..  

2,922.10 

8,234.50 

— 

— 

2,922.10 

8,234.50 

100 

Centre  - 

3,775.60 

11,320.80 

— 

— 

3,775.60 

11,326.80 

1.01 

Erie-Crawford  

3,199.80 

22,827.79 

172.50 

1,035.00 

3,372.30 

23,862.79 

102 

103 

Erie 

277.80 

2,778.00 

46.80 

280.80 

324.60 

3,058.80 

Centre  

1,831.90 

6,096.75 

— 

— 

1,831.90 

6,096.75 

104 

Bedford-Somersot  .. 

3,149.90 

8,019.38 

554.20 

1,392.25 

3,704.10 

9,411.63 

105 

106 
107 

Armstrong  

1,303.00 

3,909.00 

— 

— 

1,303.00 

3,909.00 

Berks-Schuylkill  

1,823.60 

6,243.50 

— 

— 

1,823.60 

6,243.50 

Juniata-Mifflin  

3,630.40 

11,024.50 

239.40 

718.20 

3,869.80 

12,342.70 

108 

Cambria  --- 

4,256.70 

12,902.91 

— 

— 

4,256.70 

12,902.91 

109 

Erie  - 

950.90 

9,130.75 

493.60 

3,130.20 

1,444.50 

12,260.95 

110 

Berks-Schuylkill  

5,923.90 

22,214.63 

1,545.90 

6,321.70 

7,469.80 

28,536.33 

111 

Somerset-Fayette  .. 

6,428.70 

15,249.40 

189.90 

569.70 

6,618.60 

15,819.10 

112 

Huntingdon  

1,027.00 

4,108.00 

271.50 

814.50 

1,298.50 

4,922.50 

113 

Mifflin  

534.20 

1,602.60 

— 

— 

534.20 

1 ,602.60 

114 

Lycoming  - . 

2,310.80 

7,007.50 

— 

— 

2,310.80 

7,007.50 

115 

Montour-NorthumberlaiKi 

1,133.80 

3,401.40 

— 

— 

1,133.80 

3,401.40 

116 

Pike  - -- 

1,678.30 

12,587.25 

1,000.50 

5,002.50 

2,678.80 

17,589.75 

117 

Washington  

2,309.50 

6,928.50 

666.10 

1,998.30 

2,975.60 

8,926.80 

118 

Huntingdon-Blair 

3,936.70 

15,148.81 

— 

— 

.3,9.36.70 

15,148.81 

|119 

Luzerne  

5,031.60 

16,850.00 

— 

— 

5,031.60 

16,850.00 

120 

Clearfleld-Cambria 

3,080.60 

8,281.30 

— 

— 

3,080.60 

8,281.30 

(121 

Huntingdon  

1,523.00 

4,568.17 

— 

— 

1,523.60 

4,568.17 

(22 

Crawford  _ 

1,266.80 

4,696.06 

442.70 

1,804.28 

1,709.50 

6,500.34 

(23 

Bradford  

720.90 

3,604.50 

— 

— 

720.90 

3,604.50 

(24 

Franklin-Pulton  

5,387.10 

16,165.70 

— 

— 

5,387.10 

16,165.70 

125 

Lycoming  

741.00 

2,966.40 

— 

— 

741.60 

2.966.40 

126 

Lycoming  

591.90 

1,183.80 

— 

— 

591.90 

1,183.80 

127 

Monroe  . 

2,955.50 

12,903.20 

3,870.90 

30,967.20 

6,826.40 

43,870.40 

128 

Fulton  - 

1,527.20 

5,302.75 

41.90 

125.70 

1,569.10 

5,428.45 

129 

Carbon-Monroe  . . 

2,705.30 

16,010.85 

— 

— 

2,705.30 

16,010.85 

1130 

Mercer  

845.90 

5,707.50 

99.70 

598.20 

945.60 

6,305.70 

131 

Huntingdon  .. 

187.50 

1.00 

— 

— 

187.50 

l.OC 

132 

Schuylkill  

1,246.90 

5,698.40 

— 

— 

1,246.90 

5,698.40 

133 

Lycoming  _ 

2,008.50 

5,021.25 

— 

— 

2,008.50 

5,021.25 

134 

Lycoming  __  

1,568.20 

7,144.20 

4,402.90 

1.3,640.90 

5,971.10 

20,785.10 

|135 

Lackawanna  ..  . - 

1,138.90 

4,250.50 

1,669.30 

5,842.55 

2,808.20 

10,093.05 

136 

Lancaster  - . . 

91.00 

910.00 

— 

— 

91.00 

910.00 

Il37 

Armstrong  

1,113.80 

5,569.00 

— 

— 

1,113.80 

5,569.00 

il38 

Fayette  

2,418.00 

5,866.70 

— 

— 

2,418.00 

5,866.70 

|l39 

Bucks  

159.30 

1,593.00 

— 

— 

159.30 

1,593.00 

1140 

Susquehanna  _ _ _ 

304.30 

1,521.. 50 

169.. 30 

507.90 

473.60 

2,029.40 

(141 

Carbon  .. 

1,099.10 

6,594.60 

37.00 

148.00 

1,1.36.10 

6,742.60 

142 

Bradford 

277.70 

1,110.80 

90.90 

.318.15 

368.60 

1,428.95 

!143 

Warren  . ..  . _ . . 

5,8S5.80 

28,051.90 

599.20 

2,396.80 

6,485.00 

30,448.70 

il44 

Crawford  

256.10 

1,279.. 32 

26.50 

159.00 

2S2.00 

1,458.30 

jl45 

Lebanon  ..  

2,207.30 

32,359.50 

736.60 

11,049.00 

2,943.90 

43,408.50 

1140 

Crawford 

495.80 

1 3,966.40 

8,665.56 

— 

— 

495.80 

3,966.40 

1147 

Blair  ...  

3,384.70 

432.60 

1,297.80 

3, 817. .30 

9,963.30 

(48 

Lawrence-Beaver  .... 

369.00 

3,690.00 

— 

— 

.369.00 

3,690.00 

149 

Luzerne 

428.70 

2,143.50 

697.90 

2,093.70 

1,126.60 

4,237.20 

150 

Lawrence  

277.40 

4,161.00 

227.20 

3,408.00 

,504.60 

7,569.00 

151 

Lawrence 

180.80 

2,712.00 

479.20 

6, 695.. 30 

660.00 

9,407.30 

152 

Crawford  

349.20 

1 2,095.20 

69.00 

417.60 

418.80 

2.512.80 

153 

Indiana  .. 

783.10 

1,566.20 

— 

— 

783.10 

1,566.20 

(54 

Erie . ... 

774.60 

6,196.80 

390.90 

2,800.40 

1,165.50 

8,997.20 

155 

Erie  . .... 

1 224.00 

1,792.00 

— 

— 

224.00 

1.792,0 

(56 

Lancaster 

1,986.40 

4,966.00 

— 

i — 

1,980.40 

4,966.0 

157 

Bucks 

789.50 

6,094.83 

162.30 

1,741.70 

951.80 

7,836.5 

158 

Cambria  . ..  ..  

1,514.50 

1,312.72 

96.90 

194.72 

1,611.40 

1,507.4 

(59 

Wayne  ..  ..  . 

7,241.30 

1 56,754.65 

95.20 

920.58 

7,336.50 

57,675.2 

160 

Schuylkill  

245.20 

3,678.00 

— 

-- 

245.20 

3,678.0 

161 

Erie — . 

234.60 

1,876.80 

— 

— 

234 .60 

1,876.80 

162 

Erie  . ...  

185.30 

; 1.482.45 

20.90 

167.20 

206.20 

1,649.60 

163 

Erie . 

183.10 

1,464.80 

— 

1 

183.10 

1,464.80 

164 

Butler  

346.20 

2,077.20 

— 

i 

346.20 

2,077.2< 

165 

Northumberland  

1,104.80 

3,314.40 

— 

— 

1,104.80 

3,314.4 

166 

Blair 

1,771.50 

1 4,605.90 

— 

— 

1,771.50 

4,605.9 

1167 

Erie  

222.20 

1,777.60 

238.20 

1,905.60 

460.40 

3,683.20 
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Serial 

Number 

County 

Acquired  to 
May  31,  1940 

Acquired  During  Biennium 
June  1,  1940  to 
May  31,  1942 

Total  Acquired  to 
May  31,  1942 

of  Lands 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

168 

Northampton  - 

841.00 

$3,304.00 

500.10 

$1,120.20 

$1,401.10 

$4,484 

169 

Cumberland  .. 

702.00 

11,079.20 

— 

— 

702.00 

11,07£ 

170 

Perry-Cumberland  . 

839.30 

4,196.50 

— 

— 

839.30 

4,196 

171 

Juniata-Perry  __  ..  

907.90 

3,265.70 

33.90 

135.60 

941.80 

3,401 

172 

Wayne 

722.30 

2,500.00 

— 

— 

722.30 

2,500 

173 

Beaver  

166.40 

2,080.00 

896.70 

12,553.80 

1,063.10 

14,633 

174 

Indiana  

2,. 596. 80 

7,790.40 

455.90 

1,367.70 

3,052.70 

9,158 

175 

Susquehanna  ..  

— 

736.20 

2,944.80 

736.20 

2,944 

176 

Centre  

— 

703.90 

3,449.70 

703.90 

3,449 

177 

Allegheny  

— 

— 

05.80 

— 

65.80 

178 

Lawrence  .. 

— 

— 

163.80 

2,457.00 

163.80 

2,457 

179 

Greene ..  ..  

— 

1,067.60 

12,811.20 

1,067.60 

12,811 

180 

Pike  _ ..  

— 

1,405.80 

5,623.20 

1,405.80 

5,623 

181 

York  

— 

— 

563.30 

6,850.00 

563.30 

6,850 

182 

Berks  

• 

— 

217.90 

3,922.20 

217.90 

3,922 

183 

Pike  

— 

— 

2,778.40 

16,470.00 

2,778.40 

16,470 

184 

Cambria  _ . _ 

— 

— 

2,178.80 

5,447.00 

2,178.80 

5,447 

185 

Indiana  ..  

— 

— 

574.40 

2,872.00 

574.40 

2,872 

186 

Monroe  _ _ ... 

— 

— 

967.20 

4,352.40 

967.20 

4,352 

187 

Luzerne 

— 

— 

4,238.90 

11,009.30 

4,238.90 

11,009 

188 

Snyder  ..  _ . . 

— 

— 

982.70 

9,358.40 

982.70 

9,358. 

189 

Beaver ... 

— 

— 

321.70 

3,217.00 

321.70 

3,217. 

190 

Erie ..  _ 

— 

— 

326.80 

2,614.40 

326.80 

2,614. 

191 

Erie ..  . 

— 

— 

472.90 

3,783.20 

472.90 

3,783. 

192 

Erie 

— 

— 

321.60 

2,572.00 

321.50 

2,572. 

193 

Union 

— 

— 

295.70 

3,154.60 

295.70 

3,154. 

194 

Snyder  

— 

— 

544.70 

4,763.75 

544.70 

4,763. 

195 

Jefferson  

— 

— 

1,035.00 

3,622.50 

1,035.00 

3,622. 

196 

Bucks  

— 

— 

258.70 

3,534.50 

258.70 

3,534. 

174 

Blocks 

Totals  

636,680.88 

$2,385,418.78 

63,625.52 

$318,935.07 

700,306.40 

$2,704,354. 

“THE  FAR.MER  OWNS  VOUR  PE.WGROUND" 

HUNTERS 

ASK  THE  FARMER 

FOR  PERMISSION  TO  HUNT  ON  HIS  LAND 

(WHETHER  POSTED  OR  NOT) 

He  Wants  To  Know  Who  Vou  Are  

SHOW  HIM  YOUR  CREDEMIALS 

Beware  of  strangers  • They  might  be  hunting  more  than  game 
The  enemy  is  everywhere  - Even  trees  have  war  ears 


"Do  not  shoot  within  150  yds.  of  farm  buildings  - It  Is  Unlawful” 

Your  Cooperation  Soheiled  By  Mercer  Counry  Federation  ol  Sportsman  Qubs 
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TABLE  No  6.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— CONVE YED  YEARLY  ACREAGE,  COST  AND  GENERAL 

AVERAGES— MAY  31,  1942 


Period 

Acreage 

Consideration  Paid 

Average 

Per  .\cre 

Conveyed 
During 
the  Year 

Total 
Conveyed 
to  End  of 
Year 

Conveyed 
During 
the  Tear 

Total  to 
End  of 
the  Tear 

Conveyed 
During 
the  Tear 

Conveyed 
to  End 
of  Tear 

Calendar  Year 

1920  

fi,288.55 

6,288.55 

$17, 293. .52 

$17,293.52 

$2.75 

$2.75 

1921  

31,4.58.41 

37,740.95 

85,499.12 

102,792.64 

2.72 

2.72 

Dec.  1,  1921  to  May 

31,  1922  

536.25 

38.283.21 

2,299.38 

105,092.02 

4.29 

2.75 

Fiscal  Year 

1922-23  

5,128.40 

43,411.61 

10,339.30 

115,431.32 

2.02 

2.66 

1923-24  

11,780.43 

55,192.04 

40,251.13 

155,682.45 

3.42 

2.82 

1924-25  

30,827.23 

86,019.27 

88,343.47 

244,025.92 

2.87 

2.84 

1926-26  

— 

86,019.27 

— 

244,025.92 

— 

2.84 

1926-27  

6,621.35 

92,640.62 

40,913.10 

284,939.02 

6.18 

3.08 

1927-28  

9,900.75 

102,541.37 

39,746.26 

324,685.28 

4.01 

3.17 

1928-29  

42,865.93 

145,407.30 

171,493.43 

496,178.71 

4.00 

3.41 

1929-30  

28,144.10 

173,551.40 

120,680.53 

616,859.24 

4.29 

.3.55 

1930-31  

69,837.10 

243,880.50 

266,394.32 

883,253.56 

3.81 

3.62 

1931-32  

76,753.27 

320,141.77 

288,008.79 

1,171,262.35 

3.75 

3.66 

1932-33  

44,630.70 

364,772.47 

*167,195.45 

1,3.38,457.80 

3.75 

.3.67 

1933-34  

61,802.30 

426,574.77 

*202,573.37 

1,. 541, 0.31. 17 

3.28 

3.61 

1934-35  

38,847.20 

465,421.97 

*133,677.30 

1,674,700.47 

3.44 

3.60 

1935-36  _ 

41,984.40 

507,406.37 

*146,660.45 

1,821,368.92 

3.49 

3.59 

1936-37  ..  

45,0.36.85 

5.52,443.22 

*174,691.95 

1,996,060.87 

3.88 

3.61 

19,37-38  - 

30,914.50 

583,357.72 

*147,509.57 

2,143,570.44 

4.77 

.3.67 

19.38-39  

20,187.20 

603,544.92 

*100,521.87 

2,244,092.31 

4.98 

3.72 

1939-40  

33,135.90 

638,680.88 

141,326.47 

2,385,418.78 

4.27 

3.75 

1940-41  

25,128.85 

661,809.73 

133,488.87 

2,518,907.65 

5.31 

.3.81 

1941-42  

38,496.67 

700,. 306. 40 

*185,446.80 

2,704,354.45 

4.82 

3.86 

■‘These  figures  do  not  correspond  to  those  shown  in  Departmental  Einancial  Statesments,  since 
certain  grantors’  settlement  checlis  were  issued  within  the  fiscal  year,  but  final  settlements  were 
unavoidably  delayed  pending  completion  of  necessary  formalities  in  connection  with  title.  Account- 
ing books  must  show  an  expenditure  made  when  a .settlement  check  is  issued,  whereas  records  of 
the  Division  of  Lands  do  not  show  a transaction  completed  until  the  deed  is  signed,  recorded  and 
the  consideration  actually  paid  to  the  grantor. 


ACREAGE  AND  COST  OP  GAME  PROPAGATION  FARMS 


Period 

Acreage 

Consideration  Paid 

Average. 

Per  Acre 

Conveyed 
During 
the  Tear 

Total 
Conveyed 
to  End  of 
Tear 

Conveyed 
During 
the  Tear 

Total  to 
End  of 
the  Tear 

Conveyed 
During 
the  Tear 

Conveyed 
to  End 
of  War 

J 

ohn  S.  Fisher  Game  I’arir 

1928-29  

169.4 

169.4 

$15,500.00 

$15,500.00 

$92,00 

$92.00 

1929-30  

158.8 

328.2 

16,000.00 

31,500.00 

101.00 

90.00 

C.  G.  Jordan 

Game  Farm 

1928-29  

168.3 

168.3 

$9,000.00 

$9,000.00 

$54.00 

.$54.00 

1929-30  

156.6 

324.9 

7,500.00 

16,500.00 

48.00 

51.00 

Juniata  County 

Turkey  Farm 

1929-30  

802.4 

802.4 

$5,291.75 

$5,291.75 

$6.50 

$6.50 

1930-31  

318.9 

1,121.3 

2,490.00 

7,781.75 

7.80 

6.04 

1934-35  

142.1 

1,263.4 

2,500.00 

10,281.75 

17.60 

8.14 

J^oyalsock  Game  I’ann 

1933-34  

217.3 

217.3 

$15,300.00 

$15,300.00 

$70.50 

$70.. 50 

1938-39  

180.2 

397.5 

27,000.00 

42, .300.00 

150.00 

107.00 

Games  farms  total 

— 

2,314.0 

— 

$100,. 581. 75 

— 

— 
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TABLE  No.  7.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— ACREAGE  WITHIN  RESPECTIVE  COUNTIES 

(May  31,  1942) 


1 

Counties 

Acquired 

to 

May  31,  1940 

Acreage 

Acquired 
During 
Biennium 
June  1,  1940 
to 

May  31,  1942 

Total 

May  31,  1942 

Number  of 
Townships 
Involved 

Allegheny  --  

65.80 

65.80 

1 

Armstrong  

2,416.80 

— 

2,416.80 

3 

Beaver  --  

203.40 

1,218.40 

1,421.80 

5 

Bedford  

33,494.25 

2,897.20 

36,391.45 

15 

Berks  

6,481.10 

919.70 

7,400.80 

11 

Blair  - - _ __  

12,131.84 

432.60 

12,564.44 

7 

Bradford  

34,559.60 

1,974.80 

36,534.40 

11 

Bucks  

2,467.00 

523.20 

2,995.20 

6 

Butler __  

2,161.30 

418.20 

2,579.50 

4 

Cambria  _ 

11,434.11 

2,275.70 

13,709.81 

8 

Cameron  

12,598.20 

— 

12,598.20 

1 

Carbon  — . - . 

5,508.00 

2,681.20 

8,189.20 

2 

Centre  --  

24,020.10 

874.90 

24,895.00 

9 

Chester  - 

905.80 

15.80 

921.60 

1 

Clarion  ..  

12,064.90 

77.00 

12,141.90 

8 

Clearfield  - ..  ..  ..  

22,330.20 

— 

22,330.20 

12 

Clinton  

10,571.20 

— 

10,571.20 

2 

Columbia  

12,122.60 

28.30 

12,150.90 

8 

Crawford  

7,249.50 

1,442.70 

8,692.20 

8 

Cumberland  

837.00 

— 

837.00 

3 

Elk  

46,573.80 

96.90 

46,670.70 

7 

Erie  

4,967.10 

2,321.60 

7,288.70 

10 

Fayette  - 

10,225.90 

— 

10,225.90 

4 

Forest  ---  - 

7,056.90 

— 

7,056.90 

2 

Franklin  

6,966.90 

— 

6,966.90 

5 

Fulton - 

13,224.20 

463.10 

13,687.30 

7 

Greene  __  

— 

1,067.60 

1,067.60 

1 

Huntingdon  _ . _ 

17,160.30 

271.50 

17,431.80 

16 

Indiana  

3,479.90 

1,030.30 

4,510.20 

4 

Jefferson  

22,631.36 

1,240.10 

23,871.46 

8 

Juniata  

5,531.20 

33.90 

5,565.10 

5 

Laekawanna  __  

2,638.60 

1,669.30 

4,307.90 

3 

Lancaster  

4,983.20 

— 

4,983.20 

5 

Lawrence  — - 

790.20 

850.20 

1,640.40 

5 

Lebanon  

4,878.30 

736.60 

5,614.90 

4 

Luzerne __  ..  

17,293.70 

7,193.70 

24,487.40 

9 

Lycoming  

33,934.40 

2,559.00 

36,493.40 

10 

McKean  

20,633.93 

— 

20,633.93 

3 

Mercer  _ _ 

845.90 

119.70 

965.60 

2 

Mifflin  

2,084.80 

239.40 

2,324.20 

4 

Monroe  

8,295.03 

4,848.67 

13,143.70 

6 

Montour . _ 

227.50 

— 

227.50 

1 

Northampton  - _ __  

841.00 

560.10 

1,401.10 

2 

Northumberland  

6,615.50 

2,660.80 

9,276.30 

11 

Perry  

4,591.90 

— 

4,591.90 

4 

Pike  

1,678.30 

5,184.70 

6,863.00 

5 

Potter  - — - 

12,173.20 

1,319.70 

13,492.90 

6 

Schuylkill  - - 

6,241.30 

844.10 

7,085.40 

8 

Snyder  - 

— 

1,527.40 

1,527.40 

3 

Somerset  

11,204.50 

808.10 

12,012.60 

7 

Sullivan  — 

41,204.00 

3,191.70 

44,395.70 

7 

Susquehanna  _ _ 

7,917.65 

1,127.35 

9,045.00 

7 

Tioga  - --  

8,200.72 

566.10 

8,766.82 

5 

Union  

— 

295.70 

295.70 

1 

Venango  --  - --  

15,862.78 

179.40 

16,042.18 

11 

Warren  

26,274.41 

2,281.20 

28,555.61 

6 

Washington  

2,309.50 

666.10 

2,975.60 

2 

Wayne  

10,280.30 

409.30 

10,689.60 

4 

Westmoreland  

7,700.80 

— 

7,700.80 

2 

Wyoming 

24,844.20 

848.40 

25,692.60 

3 

York  - . 

760.80 

563.30 

1,324.10 

2 

Totals— 61  counties  

636,680.88 

63,625.52 

700,306.40 

342 
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TABLE  No  8.  STATE  GAME  LANDS  AND  GAME  FARMS— FIXED  CHARGES  PAID  IN 
LIEU  OF  TAXES— YEARS  lUIU  AND  l'J41 
(May  31,  1342) 


County 

County 

Treasurer 

Treasurer 
of  Board 
of  Town- 
ship School 
Directors 

Treasurer 
of  Board 
of  Town- 
ship Road 
Super- 
visors 

Totals 

Number 

of 

Townships 

Receiving 

Payments 

Allegheny  . _ - _ . 

$0.66 

$1.32 

$1.32 

$3.30 

1 

Armstrong  _ _ 

48.34 

96.68 

96.08 

241.70 

3 

Beaver  - --  - 

6.94 

17.21 

13.88 

38.03 

3 

Bedford  — - _ 

691.81 

1,386.82 

1,383.65 

3,462.28 

15 

Berks  - 

130.30 

263.84 

259.48 

653.02 

10 

Blair  . 

246.99 

493.94 

493.64 

1,234.87 

7 

Bradford  --  . 

685.92 

1,407.42 

1,407.42 

3,500.70 

11 

Bucks  - 

50.68 

101.47 

101.39 

253.54 

5 

Butler  _ - 

46.73 

93.93 

93.45 

234.11 

4 

Cambria  ..  

230.59 

461 .26 

461.26 

1,153.11 

(> 

Cameron  _ ..  

251.90 

503.92 

503.92 

1,259.80 

1 

Carbon  . 

110.14 

220.32 

220.32 

550.78 

2 

Centre  ..  

487.91 

975.73 

975.73 

2,439.37 

9 

Chester  

18.12 

36.55 

36.55 

91.22 

1 

Clarion  _ ...  

241.28 

482.62 

482.02 

1,206.52 

8 

Clearfield  

446. GO 

893.22 

893.22 

2,233.04 

12 

Clinton  .... 

211.42 

422.86 

422.86 

1,057.14 

2 

Columbia  ..  ...  . ..... 

233.80 

485.46 

4S5.46 

1,204.72 

8 

Crawford  . . . . 

143.49 

295.32 

285.93 

724.74 

8 

Cumberlan(i  . ...... 

8.37 

33.48 

16.74 

58.59 

3 

Elk  

932.45 

1,864.90 

1,804.90 

4.062.25 

7 

Erie  ...  _ . _ _ _ 

108.49 

216.88 

210.88 

542.25 

9 

Fayette  _. . 

204.52 

409.04 

409.04 

1.022.60 

4 

Forest  . .. 

141.14 

282.28 

282.28 

705.70 

2 

Franklin  . . 

139.34 

278.06 

278.00 

696 . 66 

5 

Fulton  - 

271.00 

542.00 

542.00 

1,355.00 

7 

Greene  . 

10.45 

20.90 

20.90 

52.25 

1 

Huntingdon  _ _ _ 

345.94 

691.83 

091.83 

1,729.60 

16 

Indiana  ...  . . 

72.43 

144.86 

144.80 

302.15 

3 

Jefferson  . .... 

452.02 

905.26 

905.20 

2,263.14 

7 

Juniata  . . 

130.31 

270.78 

273.14 

674.23 

6 

Lackawanna 

69.47 

138.93 

138.93 

347.33 

3 

Lancaster  _ ... 

99.06 

199.34 

199.34 

498.34 

Lawrence  . ..... 

25.27 

52.44 

52.44 

130.15 

Lebanon  ... 

104.93 

209.87 

209.87 

524.67 

4 

Luzerne  __  ..... 

345.88 

091.74 

691.74 

1,729.36 

7 

Lycoming 

087.88 

1,376.69 

1,370.09 

3,441.26 

11 

McAean  ..  ..  ... 

412.68 

825.34 

825.34 

2,063.36 

3 

Mercer  

16.92 

33.84 

33.84 

84.60 

1 

Mifflin  

41.72 

83.38 

83.38 

208.48 

4 

Monroe  . . ... 

165.92 

331.82 

331.82 

829.50 

5 

Montgomery  . ... 

6.50 

13.12 

13.12 

32.80 

1 

Montour  . .. 

4.56 

9.10 

9.1U 

22.76 

1 

Northampton  . 

16.82 

33.64 

33.64 

34.10 

1 

Northumberland 

132.30 

264.62 

204.02 

001.54 

7 

Perry  . ______ 

82.47 

179.03 

104.94 

420.44 

4 

Pike  _ 

47.62 

95.26 

95.26 

238.14 

3 

Potter  

243.56 

487.08 

487.08 

1,217.72 

6 

Schuylkill  _____  _.  . ... 

124.05 

250.42 

250.42 

624.89 

8 

Somerset  . 

228.71 

45T.40 

4.57.40 

1,143.51 

7 

Sullivan  . . 

834.76 

1,669.57 

1,078.63 

4,182.96 

6 

Susquehanna 

169.88 

342.31 

339.77 

851.90 

7 

Tioga  . . . _ __ 

171.00 

349.20 

349.20 

809.40 

5 

Venango 

317.64 

635.28 

035.28 

1,588.20 

11 

Warren  ._  ..  . 

639.18 

1,081.31 

1,078.. 38 

2,698.77 

6 

Washington  .. 

46.20 

92.38 

92.38 

230.96 

2 

Wayne  ...  . . .. 

200.49 

404.73 

400.96 

1,006.18 

4 

Westmoreland 

154.02 

308.02 

308.02 

770.06 

*> 

Wyoming  ...  _ . 

496.88 

993.78 

993.78 

2,484.44 

4 

York  ...  .... 

15.22 

30.42 

30.42 

76.00 

2 

Totals — 00  counties  

$12,902.99 

$25,940.82 

$25,891.30 

$64,735.17 

321 
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TABLE  No.  9.  PRIMARY  STY'l’E  GAME  REFUGES  LOCATED  ON  STATE  GAME  LANDS 

(iMay  SI,  1942) 

(The  serial  number  designating  State  game  iajids  likewise  applies  to  refuges  located  thereon) 


Serial 

Number 

Mana- 

gerial 

Group 

Number 

1 

Location 

Year 

Refuge 

Estab- 

lished 

Acreage 

in 

Refuge 

Oounty 

t 

Township 

12 

0-2 

Lerov-Barclav 

1915 

2 106 

13-A 

0-6 

Davidson 

1915 

^ ^ 027 

13-B 

0-6 

Colley  __ 

1936 

308 

14- A 

E-5 

Shippen  . 

1915 

1 000 

14-B 

K-5 

Shippen 

1 933 

209 

14-0 

Shippen  

1936 

24 

1 F-6 

Green  

1918 

1 060 

25 

E-2 

V.]]z 

.Tones 

1920 

2 n06 

26-A 

G-1 

Union-Greenfield  

1921 

26- B 

G-1 

Bedford-Oambria  

Union-Summerhill 

1934 

206 

28-A 

E-6 

Elk-Eorest 

Spring  Creek-Highland-Jenks  _ 

1920 

1,490 

28-B 

E-6 

Ellr 

Millstone 

1940 

370 

29-A 

F-4 

Warren  

Watson-Cherrv  Grove 

1921 

1 000 

29-B 

F-4 

Wflrrp.n 

Watson-Pleasant 

1940 

412 

30-A 

E-3 

Norwich 

1925 

30- B 

E-3 

McKean  

Norwich 

1936 

31 

E-6 

Jefferson  . 

McCalmont-Oliver 

1923 

33-A 

E-IO 

Oentre  _ 

Rush 

1925 

33-B 

E-iO 

Opntrft 

Rush 

1938 

33-0 

E-10 

Oentre  

Rush  _ 

1938 

33-D 

E-10 

npTJtrp 

Rush  . 

33-E 

E-IO 

Centre -- 

Tavlor-Worth-Ru.sh 

1939 

70 

33-F 

E-10 

Opntrp 

Rush  

1939 

34 

E-8 

Clearfleld-Elk  

Girard- Benezette 

1925 

B-4 

Susquehanna 

Great  Bend 

1926 

35-B 

B-4 

Susquehanna  _ 

Great  Bend 

1936 

35-C 

B-4 

Susquehanna  _ 

Great  Bend  

1940 

35-D 

B-4 

Great  Bend  . 

1940 

36-A 

0-2 

Barclay 

1932 

36- B 

C-2 

Bradford  

Monroe-Overton 

19.32 

265 

37 

C-1 

Tioga  

Middleburv-Richmond 

1932 

39 

F-5 

Venango  

Mineral-Victory  - 

1931 

40 

B-l 

Oarbon  

Tfidder 

1932 

41-A 

D-5 

Bedford 

Bloomfield  

1935 

40=; 

41-B 

D-5 

Bedford 

Bloomfield  

1937 

42 

G-2 

St.  Clair 

1926 

43 

A-1 

nhpstpr 

Warwick  

1934 

20f) 

44-A 

E-6 

ElV 

Ridgway  

1925 

1 045 

44-B 

E-6 

Elk 

Ridgway  

1926 

525 

F-5 

Cranberry  

1932 

289 

46 

A-1 

Clay  

1932 

47 

F-5 

Venango _ 

President  _ _ 

1932 

.^75 

48 

D-7 

Londonderry  

1930 

391 

49 

D-8 

Monroe-Union  . 

1930 

495 

50 

Sompr.sspt 

Black-Somer.set 

1935 

398 

51-A 

G-4 

Dunbar  

1933 

727 

51-B 

G-4 

Dunbar  . 

1 933 

317 

52 

A-1 

Brecknock-  Caernarvon 

1932 

195 

53 

D-8 

Ayr 

1934 

407 

54-A 

E-6 

Jefferson  

Polk-Snyder  

1932 

580 

54-B 

E-6 

Polk 

1929 

800 

0-7 

Briar-Creek 

1925 

261 

56-A 

A-3 

Bucks  ..  --  

Tinicum  

1919 

219 

56-B 

A-3 

Bucks  

Bridketon-NockaiTiixon 

1919 

260 

57-A 

B-3 

Wyoming  

Noxen-Forkston 

1934 

682 

57-B 

B-3 

Wyoming  __  _ 

Forkston  

1933 

325 

57-0 

B-3 

Wyoming  

Forkston-West  Branch 

1933 

475 

57-D 

B-3 

Wyoming  __  _ .. 

Noxen 

1938 

144 

58-A 

0-7 

Columbia  — 

Beaver  i 

1925 

447 

58-B 

0-7  ; 

Columbia  _ 

Main  

1932 

367 

59-A 

E-l 

Potter  

Pleasant  Valley  

1933 

841 

60 

E-10  1 

Ppnt.rp. 

Rush-Taylor  

1938 

392 

61-A 

E-l 

T.ihertv 

1933 

548 

63-A 

F-6 

Flk 

1932 

322 

63-B 

P-6 

Clarion  

Elk  ! 

1935 

101 

64 

E-4 

Potter  

Pike  __  i 

1934 

1,008 

65 

D-8 

Fulton  . 

Brush  Creek  

1932 

625 

67 

D-6 

Huntingdon  __  _ 

Carbon-Todd  j 

1934 

185 

68-A 

0-3 

Lycoming  _ 

Brown  _ 

1932 

340 

68-B 

0-3 

Lycoming  - 

Brown  ' 

i 

1938 

49 
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TABLE  No.  9.  PEIMARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGES  LOCATED  ON  STATE  GAME  LANDS 

— Continued 
(May  31,  1942; 

(The  serial  number  designating  State  game  lands  likewise  applies  to  reluges  located  thereon) 


Serial 

Number 

Mana- 

gerial 

Group 

Number 

Location 

Year 

Refuge 

Estab- 

lished 

Acreage 

in 

Refuge 

County 

Township 

C-3 

Brown  - . 

1938 

(IQ.  A 

F-2 

Troy-Randolph  ..  . .. 

1933 

135 

F-2 

Troy  _ _ 

1940 

3S 

70-A 

B-4 

Scott  

1932 

228 

70-B 

B-4 

Scott - 

1940 

11(1 

71 

D-6 

Union  

1925 

467 

72 

F-6 

riarioT) 

Highland-Paint  

1926 

510 

73-A 

D-5 

South  Woodbury  _ - 

1927 

392 

73-B 

D-5 

Tlpfiford 

Woodbury  _ 

1934 

565 

73- C 

D-5 

Lincoln  

1934 

400 

73'D 

D-5 

Huston  

1934 

358 

73- E 

D-5 

Blair 

North  Woodbury  . _ 

1934 

303 

73-F 

D-5 

Hopewell  . 

1936 

252 

73-G 

D-5 

Liberty  . . _ 

1936 

3QO 

74 

F-6 

Clarion  . . ... 

1941 

100 

75-A 

C-4 

Pine  

1Q34 

4Q3 

75- B 

C-4 

Pine 

1934 

533 

75- C 

C-4 

Pine  . 

1934 

336 

76 

D-9 

Letterkenny  ... 

1925 

471 

77 

E-7 

Clearfield  

Sandy  ..  

1936 

134 

78 

E-7 

Clearfield  

Graham  

1925 

198 

79 

G-1 

Blacklick  

1933 

300 

80-A 

A-2 

Bethel 

1925 

315 

80-B 

A-2 

Berks  

Bethel  

1939 

20 

80-C 

A-2 

Washington 

1939 

36 

81-A 

D-6 

Huntingdon 

Springfield  ..  ...  .. 

1925 

1Q8 

81-B 

D-6 

Huntingdon 

Springfield  ... 

1934 

100 

82 

G-3 

Somerset  

Northampton-Larimer  .. 

1933 

243 

83-A 

A-1 

Lower  Chanceford 

1937 

40 

83-B 

A-1 

York  

Lower  Chanceford  . 

1937 

41 

84-A 

C-7 

East  Cameron 

1926 

175 

84-B 

C-7 

West  Cameron  . 

1934 

248 

85 

F-2 

Rockdale  

1935 

141 

86-A 

F-4 

Deerfield  . 

1938 

65 

86-B 

F-4 

Deerfield  

1938 

160 

87 

E-7 

Clearfield 

BeU 

1936 

248 

88 

D-4 

Madison  ..  

1934 

241 

89-A 

E-9 

Clinton  

Gallagher  ... 

1937 

345 

89-B 

E-9 

Gallagher  

1941 

460 

91-A 

B-1 

Bear  Creek  _.  

1936 

367 

92 

E-ll 

Centre  __ 

Howard  . .... 

1934 

460 

93 

E-7 

Clearfield  

Huston  ..  _ _ 

1924 

800 

95-A 

F-7 

Butler 

Washington  

1936 

47 

95-B 

F-7 

Bntlpr 

Washington  _ . 

1936 

30 

F-7 

Washington  

1936 

43 

95-D 

F-7 

Butler -- 

Washington  

1936 

23 

95-E 

F-7 

Washington  __ 

1939 

16 

95-F 

F-7 

Bntlpr 

Venango  . ... 

1939 

16 

95-G 

F-7 

Bntlpr 

Washington  ..  __  _ 

1941 

20 

96 

F-5 

Plum  

1937 

94 

97-A 

D-7 

Bedford 

Snake  Spring 

1934 

345 

97-B 

D-7 

Monroe  _ 

1934 

338 

97- C 

D-7 

Monroe  . . 

1937 

397 

97-D 

D-7 

Monroe _ _ __ 

1937 

373 

98-A 

E-10 

Boggs  ....  ... 

1938 

150 

98- B 

E-10 

Clearfield  

Boggs  ... 

1938 

30 

99-A 

D-6 

Huntingdon  ..  - 

Clay  _ . 

1935 

575 

99- B 

D-6 

Cromwell 

1941 

265 

100 

E-9 

Centre 

Burnside  

1934 

295 

101-A  ! 

F-1 

Erie  

Conneaut  _.  ..  .. 

1937 

85 

101-B 

F-1 

Crawford  

Beaver  

1940 

40 

102 

F-1 

Union  

1938 

20 

103  ! 

E-10 

Centre  

Union  .- 

1937 

180 

105 

Armstrong  __ 

Bradys  Bend 

1935 

150 

106-A 

A-2 

Berks  

Albany  . . . 

1937 

88 

106-B 

A-2 

Schuylkill  

E.  Brunswick  ..  _ . 

1939 

100 

106- C 

A-2 

Schuylkill  

E.  Brunswick  . ...  

1942 

6 

106-D 

A-2  ' 

Schuylkill  .. 

E.  Brunswick 

1942 

3 

107 

D-3 

Juniata  _ __  

Fermanagh  ..  . 

1935 

530 

108-A  i 

G-l 

Cambria  _ 

Chest  ...  

1937 

125 
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TABLE  No.  9.  PRIMARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGES  LOCATED  ON  ST.ATE  GAME  LANDS 

— Concluded 
(May  31,  1942) 

(The  serial  number  designating  State  game  lands  likewise  applies  to  refuges  located  thereon) 


Serial 

Number 

Mana- 
1 gerial 
Group 
I Number 

I.ocation 

Year 

Refuge 

Estab- 

lished 

Acreage 

in 

1 Refuge 

County 

1 

Township 

109-A 

P-1 

Erie  _ 

(irppnpi 

19.38 

27 

110- A 

A-2 

Berks  — 

Upper  Tnipehneken 

19.37 

17?; 

110-B 

A-2 

Berks  ..  ...  

Upper  Bern 

1937 

110-C 

A-2 

Berks  

Upper  Tulpehocken 

19.39 

53 

111 

G-3 

Somerset  ..  

Lower  Turkeyfoot 

1 9.3r; 

ir;8 

112 

D-1 

Huntingdon  ..  

Henderson 

1Q3fi 

113 

D-3 

Mifflin 

Oliver 

1Q3« 

117 

Washington  . 

1937 

119-A 

B-1 

Luzerne  ..  

Dennison  

1040 

119-B 

B-1 

Luzerne  

Dennison-Bear  Creek 

19<10 

120-A 

E-7 

Clearfield  

Chest  

lQ3fi 

120-B 

E-7 

Clearfield  . 

Chest  

1939 

265 

121 

D-6 

Huntingdon  

Wood-Todd  . ..  

1933 

134 

123 

C-2 

Bradford  . 

South  Creek  . 

1936 

94 

128-A 

D-8 

Fulton  

Bethel-Union  ...  

1940 

275 

132 

Schuylkill  

Hegins  . 

1941 

36 

134 

C-5 

Lycoming  . 

Plunketts  Creek  ... 

1937 

173 

136-A 

A-1 

Lancaster  ... .. 

Colerain  . ... 

1937 

14 

136-B 

A-1 

Lancaster  . 

Colerain  

1937 

4 

137-A 

Armstrong  . . 

Mahoning  

1938 

69 

137-B 

Armstronjc  . . 

Mahoning  

1941 

37 

140 

B-4 

Susquehanna  

Middletown  

1940 

65 

144 

F-2 

Crawford . . 

Sparta 

1940 

9 

145-A 

A-1 

Lebanon  

South  Londonderry 

1938 

155 

145-B 

A-1 

Lebanon  ... 

South  Londonderry 

1938 

25 

145-C 

A-1 

South  Londonderry 

19.38 

10 

145-D 

A-1 

South  Londonderry 

19.39 

14 

147 

D-5 

Prankstown  

1940 

270 

148 

F-7 

Lawrence  .... 

Big  Beaver  

1938 

24 

150-A 

F-7 

Pulaski  . 

1938 

35 

150-B 

F-7 

Pulaski  .. 

1941 

20 

151-A 

F-7 

Plain  Grove  .. 

1938 

14 

151-B 

F-7 

Lawrence  ..  

Plain  Grove  ...  .. 

1941 

20 

152 

P-2 

Crawford  _ 

Cussewago  ..  _ . 

1940 

27 

153 

Whcatfieid  » 

1940 

157 

154-A 

F-1 

Erie  - 

Wayne  ._  . 

1940 

29 

154-B 

F-1 

Erie 

1940 

42 

154-C 

F-1 

Wayne 

1940 

25 

155 

F-1 

Erie  - 

Venango  _ _ 

1940 

22 

156-A 

A-1 

Penn . 

1941 

125 

A-1 

Penn  _ 

1941 

no 

15Q-A 

B-4 

Wayne  

Lebanon  _ _ 

1939 

220 

159-B 

B-4 

Wayne  __  _ _ 

Lebanon 

1939 

150 

159-C 

B-4 

Dyberry 

1939 

215 

160 

Schuylkill 

Washington  ... _ . 

1941 

30 

161-A 

F-1 

1940 

32 

IGl-B 

F-1 

Erie  

Greene  

1940 

11 

163 

F-1 

Erie  

Greenfield  

1940 

40 

164-A 

P-7 

Butler --  

Donegal  . 

1940 

30 

164-B 

F-7 

Butler  - _ _ 

Donegal-Clearfleld 

1940 

50 

169-A 

D-IO 

Cumberland  . ... 

Upper  Mifflin  .... 

1940 

32 

169-B 

D-10 

Cumberland  

Upper  Mifflin  . . 

1941 

37 

170 

D-4 

Perry-Cumberland  

Rye-Spring  ..  . 

1941 

220 

172 

C-2 

Bradford  

1940 

75 

175-A 

B-4 

Susquehanna  . 

New  Milford  ..... 

1941 

56 

175-B 

B-4 

Susquehanna  . 

New  Milford  

1942 

35 

176 

E-10 

Centre  

1941 

100 

179- A 

Greene  . 

1941 

30 

179-B 

Greene  __  

1941 

30 

179-C 

Greene  

1941 

30 

179-D 

Greene  ..  _ ... 

Jackson  ... 

1941 

in 

181 

A-1 

Lower  Chanceford 

1941 

117 

187 

D-l 

Luzerne  ..  _.  . ...  .. 

Poster  . - 

1940 

150 

203 

Totals  

61,964 

82 


Pennsylvania  was  the  first  State 
to  protect  the  black  bear  in  1905; 
in  1925  cubs  were  given  protec- 
tion, Since  then  Pennsylvania 
hunters  have  probably  enjoyed 
more  and  better  black  bear  hunt- 
ing than  most  hunters  in  other 
states  and  the  sport  is  continu- 
ally increasing  in  popularity. 


Photo  hy  C.  Gordon  Kriehle 

The  Game  Commission  has  en- 
couraged the  use  of  firearms  by 
young  men  and  boys  under 
proper  supervision  of  older 
sportsmen,  and  as  a result  of 
these  associations  the  younger 
element  has  proved  its  ability  in 
the  field  as  the  picture  opposite 
clearly  shows. 
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TABLE  No.  10.  PRIM.4RY  STATE  GAME  REFUGES  LOCATED  ON  PUBLICLY  OWNED  LANDS  OTHER  THAN  STATE  G.A.ME  LANDS 

(May  31,  1942) 
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TABLE  No.  10.  PRIMARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGES  LOCATED  ON  PUBLICLY  OWNED  LANDS  OTHER  THAN  STATE  GAME  LANDS— Concluded 

(May  .■)!,  1942) 
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*'l'otal  lea.sed  from  tlie  U.  S.  War  Departiiient  in  Monroe  and  Wayne  Counties,  19,4.')!>  acres. 

NOTE:  In  all  iiistauce.s  only  a portion  of  the  publicly  owned  lands  are  used  for  refuses:  the  reniaiuiiiK  and  much  larger  proportion  i.s  open  to  public 

hunting. 


TABLE  No.  11.  AUXILIARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGE  PROJECTS  (GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION) 

(May  31,  1912) 
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TABLE  No.  11.  AUXILIARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGE  PROJECTS  (GENERAL  CLASSIFIC ATION)-Conc]uded 

(May  31 , 1942) 
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TABLE  No.  12.  COOPERATIVE  FARM-GAME  PROJECT  AREAS 
(May  31,  1942) 
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TABLE  No.  12.  COOPERATIVE  FARM-GAME  PROJECT  AREAS— Concluded 

(May  31,  1942) 
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TABLE  No.  13.  ST.\TE  GAME  PROPAGATION  AREAS 
(May  31,  1942) 
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TABLE  No.  13.  STATE  GAME  PROPAGATION  AREAS— Continued 
(May  31,  1942) 
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TABLE  No.  13.  STATE  GAME  PROPAGATION  AREAS— Concluded 
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TABLE  No.  15.  DOG  TRAINING  PRESERVES  MAINTAINED  BY  THE  COMMISSION 

(May  31,  1942) 
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TABLE  No.  16.  SUMMARY  AND  STATUS  OP  FEDERAL  AID  IN  WILDLIFE  RESTORATION 

LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS 
(May  31,  1942) 


Original  Project  Data 


Project 

Number 

Number 

of 

Tracts 

Acreage 

Estimated  Costs 

Land 

Surveys 

and 

Mapping 

Title 

Vesting 

Totals 

Proportional  Share 

Federal 

Govern- 

ment 

Game 

Com- 

mission 

2- L 

3- L 
7-L 

10-  L 

11- L 

12- L 

13- L 

16 

6 

20 

21 

18 

64 

5 

9,044.7 

716.1 

16,502.3 

16,050.2 

9,351.5 

18,299.6 

15,336.5 

$36,662.00 

11.294.80 

57.485.80 
81,010.90 
35,288.85 
93,369.37 
42,919.50 

$6,359.95 

501.27 

6,830.00 

11,235.14 

6,672.05 

7,319.84 

6,901.43 

$5,861.05 

429.66 

6,8.39.04 

9,630.12 

5,718.90 

6,404.86 

5,367.77 

$48,883.00 

♦12,225.73 

71,154.84 

101,876.16 

47,679.80 

107,094.07 

55,188.70 

$36,662.00 

*8,911.12 

53,366.13 

76,407.12 

35,759.85 

80,320.55 

41,391.52 

$12,221.00 

*2,970.38 

17,788.71 

25,469.04 

11,919.95 

26,773.52 

13,797.18 

Totals 

150 

85,300.9 

$358,031.22 

$45,819.68 

$40,251.40 

o 

1 

w 1 

o 

$332,818.29 

$110,939.78 

Average 

estimated  c 

3st  per  acre 

$4,197 

53.7c 

47.2c 

$5,206 

•Explanation:  Project  3-L:  75%  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  this  project  exceeded  available 

Federal  funds  by  $344.23,  hut  it  was  known  that  all  such  funds  allocated  to  Project  2-L  would  not 
be  required.  Upon  completion  of  2-L,  an  amendment  was  made  July  15,  1940  to  Project  3-L  to 
provide  additional  funds  required. 


PROGRESS  VOUCHERS  SUBMITTED  TO  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  WHICH 
REIMBURSEMENT  CHECKS  H.AVE  BEEN  RECEIVED 


Actual 

Costs 

Proportional  Share 

Project 

Number 

Number 

of 

Tracts 

Acreage 

Land 

Surveys 

and 

Mapping 

Title 

Vesting 

Totals 

Federal 

Govern- 

ment 

Game 

Com- 

mission 

2-L 

15 

W,056.9 

$35,436.90 

$4,684.44 

$4,820.68 

$44,942.02 

$33,706.52 

$11,235.50 

3-L 

6 

702.0 

11,079.20 

306.85 

445.45 

11,881.50 

8,911.12 

2,970.38 

7-L 

14 

11,605.4 

41,577.30 

6,534.51 

4,364.60 

52,526.41 

39,. 394. 81 

13,131.60 

10-L 

18 

13,067.9 

62,902.85 

8,761.02 

5,412.60 

77,070.47 

57,807.35 

19,269.12 

11-L 

11 

8,117.1 

28,348.25 

4,535.02 

2,404.91 

35,238.78 

26, 466.. 58 

8,822.20 

12-L 

3 

851.0 

4,584.40 

627.35 

469.00 

5,680.75 

4,260.56 

1,420.19 

13-L 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

Totals 

67 

44,400.3 

$183,928.90 

$25,549.79 

$17,917.24 

$227,395.93 

$170,546.94 

$56,848.99 

Average  actual  cost  per  acre 
for  cases  settled  to  date 

$4.14 

57.5c 

40.3c 

$5,121 
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OFFICIAL  1940  OPEN  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 


Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November  1st 
no  hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 A.  M.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  daily  are 
7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30,  Inclusive,  6 A.  M.  to  7 :30 
P.  M.,  E.  S.  T.  Traps  may  not  be  set  before  7 A.  M.  on  the  first  day  of  the  seasons 
for  trapping  in  open  counties.  Raccoons  may  be  hunted  at  night  with  a noon-to-noon 
daily  limit. 


Upland  Game 

( Small  Game  Possessioyi 
Limit  Three  Days’  Bag) 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Rufted  Grouse  

Quail,  Bobwhite  

Hungarian  Partridges  (3  counties  only)* 
Wild  Turkey  (See  8 counties  closed 

below)*  

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

Grackles  (commonly  called  Blackbirds)  . 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (com- 
bined kinds)  

Squirrels,  Red  

Raccoons,  all  counties  by  individual  or 

hunting  party  

Raccoons,  by  traps  (23  counties  closed 

below)*  

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual 
(See  10  counties  closed  below)*  .... 
Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  hunting  party 

of  five  or  more*  

Deer,  both  sexes,  except  those  ivith  only 
a visible  spike  antler  or  antlers  with- 
out points  

Deer,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  6 or 
more  


Bag  Limits  Seasons 


Day  Season  Open  Close 

1 ....  Unlimited ..  July  1 . . Sept.  30 

2 lO) 

5 15 

2 6 

2 12  ~ Nov.  1.  .Nov.  30 

Unlimited 

4 20 

5 20- 


Unlimited  ..Nov.  l..Sept.  30,  1941 

1 15..  Nov.  l..Deo.  31 

15..  Nov.  l..Dec.  31 

^ ^>Nov.  18..  Nov.  21 

2 2} 


1 iV  Dec.  2.  .Dec.  14 

6 6) 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Chukar  Partridges,  Sharptailed  Grouse,  Doves,  Varying  Hares 
(Snowshoe  Rabbits),  Deer  with  only  a visible  spike  antler  or  antlers  without  points. 
Elk  and  Cub  Bears. 


Migratory  Game 

Rails  and  Gallinules  (Except  Sora  and 
Coot)  


Woodcock  (Possession  Limit — 8)  . . 
Wild  Ducks  (Except  Wood  Ducks) 
Wild  Geese  


Snipe,  Wilson’s  (Jacksnipe) 
Coots,  (Mudhens)  


Minks  

Otters  (By  Traps  only,  in  6 counties)*. 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)  

Beavers  (Traps  only.  27  counties  closed)* 
Opossums  and  Skunks  


15 

of  combined 

kinds 

Sept. 

1. 

. Nov. 

30 

15 

Sept. 

1. 

. Nov. 

30 

4 

Oct. 

16. 

. Oct. 

30 

10 

) 

3 

of  combined 

kinds 

> Oct. 

16. 

. Dec. 

14 

15 

[ 

25 

) 

)re 

7 A.  M.  on  opening  dates) 

Unlimited 

. . Nov. 

1. 

.Jan. 

31, 

4 . . Nov. 

1. 

. Jan. 

31, 

Unlimited 

. . Dec. 

1. 

. Dec. 

31 

3 . . Mar. 

1. 

. Mar. 

15, 

Unprotected  until  Sept.  30,  1941 


*SPECIAL  COUNTY  REGULATIONS 

Hungarian  Partridges — Hungarian  Partridges  may  be  killed  only  in  the  counties  of 
Lycoming,  Montour  and  Northumberland. 

Turkey — No  Turkey  season  in  Cameron,  Clarion,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  McKean,  Potter 
and  Warren  Counties. 

Raccoon  Trapping — No  Raccoon  trapping  in  Beaver,  Berks,  Bucks,  Butler,  Cambria, 
Carbon,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mercer, 
Montgomery,  Northampton,  Northumberland,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  Snyder  and 
York  Counties. 

Bear — No  Bear  season  in  Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Hunting- 
don, Juniata,  Mifflin  and  Perry  Counties. 

Otter  Trapping — Otter  trapping  only  in  Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna,  Wayne 
and  Wyoming  Counties. 

Beaver  Trapping — Beaver  trapping  in  all  counties  except  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bradford, 
Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Columbia,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana, 
Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder, 
Somerset,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  Washington,  Westmoreland  and  Wyoming.  One 
person  may  set  and  tend  10  traps  only. 

Snares — Snares  without  springpoles  may  be  used  for  taking  predators  only  in  Cameron, 
Clarion,  Clinton,  Elk,  Forest,  McKean,  Pike,  Potter,  Susquehanna,  Warren,  Wayne 
and  Wyoming  Counties  between  December  16  and  March  31,  1941. 

(As  fixed  by  Commission  at  meeting  of  July  11,  1940) 
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OFFICIAL  1941  OPEN  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 


Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  yovemher  1 
no  hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 .4.  .V.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  daily  are 
7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive,  6 A.  M.  to  7 :30  P.  M., 
E.  S.  T.  Traps  maj^  not  be  set  before  7 A.  M.  on  the  first  day  of  the  seasons  for 
trapping  in  open  counties.  Raccoons  may  be  hunted  at  night  with  a noon-to-noon 
daily  Emit. 


Upland  Game 

(Small  Game  Possession 
Limit  Three  Days’  Bag) 

Ruffed  Grouse  

Quail,  Bobwhite  

Wild  Turkey  (See  9 counties  closed 

below)*  

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

Grackles  (commonly  called  Blackbirds). 

Rabbits,  (jottontail  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (com- 
bined kinds)  

Squirrels,  Red  

Raccoons,  by  individual  or  hunting  party, 

all  counties  

Raccoons,  by  trapping  (See  14  counties 

closed  below)*  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual  . . 
Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  hunting  party 

of  three  or  more  

Deer,  male  with  two  or  more  points  to 

one  antler  

Deer,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  six 
or  more  


Bag  Limits  Seasons 


Day  Season  Open  Close 

2 1 O' 

5 15 


Unlimited 

12 

20 

- Nov. 

1. 

. Nov. 

29 

20. 

Unlimited 

. Nov. 

1 . 

. Sept. 

30,  1942 

Oct. 

15. 

. Dec. 

31 

Nov. 

1. 

. Dec. 

31 

Unlimited 

1 

.July 

1. 

. Sept. 

30 

o 

Nov. 

19. 

. Nov. 

22 

ll 

I 

. Dec. 

13 

r Dec. 

1 . 

eJ 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Doves,  Varying  Hares 
(Snotvshoe  Rabbits),  Antlerless  Deer,  Elk,  and  Cub  Bears. 


Migratory  Game 


Rails  and  Gallinules  (Except  Sora  and 
Coot)  

Sora  

Woodcock  (Possession  Limit — 8)  .... 

Wild  Ducks  (See  Restrictions)  

Wild  Geese  

Coots  (Mudhens)  


15  of  combined 


kinds 

. . Sept.  1 . 

. Nov. 

30 

15 

4 

. . Sept.  1 . 
..Oct.  16. 

.Nov.  30 
.Oct.  30 

10 

3 

of  combined 
kinds 

> Oct.  16. 

. Dec. 

14 

25 


Fur-Bearers — (Traps  not  to  be  placed  before  7 A.  M.  on  opening  dates) 


Minks  

Otters  (By  traps  only,  in  6 counties)*.. 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)  

Beavers  (By  traps  only,  14  counties 

closed)*  

Opossums  and  Skunks  


Unlimited 


Unlimited 


Nov. 

1 . 

. Jan. 

31, 

Nov. 

1. 

. Jan. 

31, 

Dec. 

1 . 

. Dec. 

31 

3..  Feb.  14..  Feb.  28, 

Unprotected  until  Sept.  30,  1942 


1942 

1942 

1942 


AN  APPEAL  TO  TRAPPERS — In  order  to  avoid  destroying  game  and  injuring  dogs, 
trappers  are  requested  to  refrain  from  setting  traps  in  trails.  All  traps  must  be 
tagged. 


*SPECIAL  COUNTY  REGULATIONS 

Turkey — No  Turkey  season  in  Cameron,  Clarion,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  McKean,  Potter, 
Warren  and  Wayne  Counties. 

Raccoon  Trapping — No  Raccoon  trapping  in  Beaver,  Berks,  Blair,  Butler,  Cambria, 
Carbon,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Huntingdon,  Jefferson,  Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Luzerne  and 
Schuylkill  Counties. 

Otter  Trapping — Otter  trapping  only  in  Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna.  Wayne, 
and  Wyoming  Counties. 

Beaver  Trapping — Beaver  trapping  in  all  counties  except  Carbon,  Clarion,  Crawford. 
Elk,  Erie,  Forest,  Lancaster,  1 awrence,  Luzerne,  Mercer,  Schuylkill,  Venango,  War- 
ren and  Wyoming  Counties.  One  person  may  set  and  tend  10  traps  only. 

Snares — No  counties  open  to  use  of  snares  this  winter. 

(As  fixed  by  Commission  at  meeting  of  July  10,  1941) 
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This  Wildlife  Book 


WITH  A TWO-YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  “PENNSYLVANIA 
CAME  NEWS”  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  THIS  BOOKLET  CONTAINING 
COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  20  COLOR  PLATES,  OF  ALL  THE 
CAME  BIRDS  AND  MAMMALS  AND  FUR-BEARINC  MAMMALS 
COMMON  TO  PENNSYLVANIA,  AS  WELL  AS  24  ISSUES  OF  THE 
MAGAZINE.  SEND  YOUR  APPLICATION  NOW! 

★ ★ SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  ★ ★ 

50c  per  year  to  residents  of  Pennsylvania,  regardless  of  address; 
$1 .00  per  year  to  all  others.  SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TO 
“PENNSYLVANIA  CAME  NEWS.”  DO  NOT  SEND  CASH! 

PENNSYLVANIA  CAME  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 
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